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‘““Remember Jesus Christ’’ 


During the next few weeks all secondary themes will be put aside and the ‘churches will 
center their attention upon the greatest theme of all, Jesus Christ and His Message. For- 
tunately, and significantly, the season brings a number of new volumes treating this ever- 
inspiring theme. We are listing some of them, and also some of the classics on the life and 
Also some recent books which are well adapted for reading at this 


work of Jesus. 
season. 


NEW BOOKS ON JESUS 


Our Lord’s Earthly Life 
By Davip Smirn, author of “The Days of His Flesh.” This 
book does not discuss critical questions; it is thorough and 
yet is not tedious. A marked humanist strain runs through 


the book. ($3.00) 
St. Paul’s Life of Christ 


By G. O. Grirritx. In the mind of Paul there was a very 
complete picture of Christ. The author’s task has been to 
study the Pauline epistles and the book of Acts, and to recon- 
struct the Christ enthroned in the Apostle’s heart and mind. 
($2.00) 


The Spiritual Pilgrimage of Jesus 
By James Avex. Ropertson. “The greatest spiritual fact 
that has ever emerged in the long story of the human race is 
Jesus of Nazareth’s consciousness of God.” That is the opening 
sentence of this remarkable book, which is enthusiastically 
commended by James Moffatt and other scholars. ($2.00) 


The Aim of Jesus Christ 

By Wixi1amM Forses Coo ey, instructor in philosophy in 
Columbia university. Who, actually, was Jesus? What did 
he really teach? What was his idea of his “Kingdom”? 
Would he be a modernist or a conservative, if he were here 
today? Hundreds of questions that puzzle are treated in this 
book, which has been picked by Dr. Morrison, editor of The 
Christian Century, as one of the great books of the year. ($2.00) 


Jesus and Our Generation 
By Cuartes W. Giurkey. This book, which contains Dr. 
Gilkey’s “Barrows lectures” recently delivered in the Orient, has 
become a best seller within two months of its publication. 
($2.00) 


The Five Portraits of Jesus 

By W. M. Crow. Five distinct portraits. First: the Jesus 
of the synoptic Gospels. Second: the Jesus of the fourth 
Gospel. Third: the Jesus testified of by the men of the early 
church who had witnessed the resurrection and believed. 
Fourth: the Jesus of the Pauline letters. Fifth: the Jesus of 
the forward look, the prophet of today and tomorrow. 
remarkable book. ($2.00) 


The Christ of Faith and the Jesus of History 

By D. M. Ross. A timely discussion of the relationship of 

the historical Jesus to Christ the Redeemer. The author tears 

away some of the veils in which creeds and councils have 
hidden the evangel of Jesus. ($2.00) 


The Program of Jesus 
By Epwin DuBose Mouzon. The Cole lectures for 1925. 
The author insists that the program of Jesus is much more 
than an other world affair. A practical, deeply impressive 
presentation ($1.50) 


And here are some of the classics on this theme: 


Jesus in the Experience of Men, T. R. Glover, $1.50. 
The Jesus of History, T. R. Glover, $1.50. 

In the Days of His Flesh, David Smith, $2.00. 

The Character of Jesus, Jefferson, $1.65. 

The Manhood of the Master, Fosdick, $1.15. 

The Ethical Teaching of Jesus, Scott, $1.00, 

The Call of the Christ, Willett, $1.25. 

Christ the Truth, Bishop William Temple, $2.50. 

Life and Teachings of Jesus, Bosworth, $2.50. 

The Reality of Jesus, Macaulay, $1.75. 

The Authority of Jesus, Harding, $2.00. 

The Constructive Revolution of Jesus, Dickey, $1.60. 

The Historical Jesus, Piepenbring, $2.25. 

esus Christ and the World Today, Hutchins, $1.25. 
esus and Civil Government, Cadoux, $2.00, 
-veryman’s Life of Jesus, Moffatt, $1.50. 


The Christian Century Press 


SIX RECENT BOOKS 
Especially helpful for Pre-Easter reading 


Personal Religion and the Life of Fellowship 
By BisHop WiLL1aAM Temple. A powerful book, revealing a clear 
and strong mind which has thought out some of the perplexing 
problems which modern life has brought to men. Will give the 
pasts a strong thought-foundation for a fruitful pre-Easter ministry. 
($1.00) 


Personal Religion and the Life of Devotion 
By Dean W. R. INok. Those who know Dean Inge only as a 
keen intellectual debater will find here a surprise—a heart deeply 
touched by the realities of faith, hope, consecrated living, ($1.00) 


The Faith of a Worker 


By L. P. Jacks. The author shows how a faith may be builded 
eat enow to triumph and give mastery to the spirit of men 
is book should be called “‘The Challenge of Death."’ ($1.25) 


The Secret Garden of the Soul 
By E. Herman. Radiant devotional studies on such themes as 
“The Paralysis of Fear,”’ ““‘The Wings of the Morning,” “The Altar 
Fire,” “The Buried Life,” “Our Unrecognized Helpers," etc. ($2.00 


Why I Believe in Religion 


; Cuar_es R. Brown. Not too doctrinal, but practical and 
vital. ($1.00) 


The Word and the Work 
By G. A. Stuppert KENNEpy. No shallow optimism here, but 
Dr. Kennedy shows how faith can recognize the tragedies of life and 
still keep faith in a good God. ($1.00) 


On Prayer 


Prayer That Prevails, Dawson ($2.00), 
Why Men Pray, Slattery ($1.00). 

The Meaning of Prayer, Fosdick ($1.15). 
Creative Prayer, Herman ($2.00). 

The Psychology of Prayer, Stolz ($1.00). 


On Immortality 


The Christian Belief in Immortality, Snowden ($1.50). 
The Assurance of Immortality, Fosdick ($1.00). 

Man and Attainment of Immortality, Simpson ($2.25). 
Immortality, Marchant ($1.75). 

Belief in God and Immortality, Leuba ($2.50). 


On Evangelism 
Evangelistic Preaching, Davis ($1.50). 
Pastoral and Personal Evangelism, Goodell ($1.50). 
Evangelism in Modern World, 2 University Students ($1.50). 
The Effective Evangelist, Fletcher ($1.50). 


3 SUGGESTIONS: 
(1) Select a list of these books for yourself. 
(2) Secure a number of them for your church 
—or Bible class—Book Table. 
(3) Put some of them into your church or 
Sunday School library (We grant regular 
10 percent on such orders). 
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EDITORIAL 


Educated India Will Choose 
Christ, Not Christianity 


NUSUAL SIGNIFICANCE attaches to an article on 

the attitude of educated India to Christianity, which 
has appeared in a recent number of the East and the West, 
a magazine published in India, together with comment on 
the article by the editor of the Indian Social Reformer. The 
writer of the original article was Mr. Shoran S. Singha, a 
Y. M. C. A. secretary. The editor of the Reformer is 
Mr. K. Natarajan, a Brahman. The editor endorses the 
opinion of the Y. M. C. A. secretary that “from the point 
f view of the production of Christ-like characters, mission- 
ary educational work has been more helpful than mass con- 
versions. . . . There are few men who leave missionary 
schools and colleges without a change of heart and life.” 
This statement, however, is immediately qualified. “This 
does not mean that educated Indians wish in any consider- 
able number to become Christians,” says Mr. Natarajan. 
“It is quite the other way. Mr. Singha rightly observes: 
‘An educated Indian would like to be, and attempts to be, 
something like Christ, but he has no desire to be called a 
Christian’.” Both men apparently regard as typical the ex- 
perience of a young Hindu who, after a tour through 
Europe, informed his family that he had no further desire 
to become a Christian. In the early days of missions, says 
Mr. Natarajan, “the Indian assumed that life in England 
was closely modeled upon the sermon on the mount. Not 
only did the missionaries not care to correct him on the 
point, but by their manner of condemning outright Indian 
customs they fostered the impression that the kingdom of 
heaven was actually in operation in Christian countries. 
Disillusionment was bound to come . . . when large num- 


} . . . . . 
vers of Indians went to Christian lands and saw for them- 


selves the forms and features of applied Christianity.” And 
the editor approves the writer’s conclusion: “Instead of 
throwing Christianity overboard, India’s educated men have 
begun to make a distinction between the Christ of Christen- 
dom and the Jesus of the gospel. The former they will 
not touch, but the latter is drawing them more and more.” 


The Row Over the 
League Council 


S THIS ISSUE goes to press it is reported that a 
compromise has been worked out in the trouble over 

the admission of Germany to the league of nations. All the 
nations concerned, except Germany, are said to have agreed 
that Germany is to be given her permanent seat on the 
council immediately, that Poland is to be given one of the 
temporary seats, and that the other demands for seats are 
to be left for future adjustment. While it is still too early 
to receive official confirmation of this arrangement, it bears 
all tne earmarks of authenticity. It is just about such a 
compromise as might have been forecast. The whole episode 
has been immensely revealing. If the American public 
glimpses in any slight degree what has been going on, it 
will hardly increase its ardor for entrance into the league. 
For when all the trimmings are removed, and the present 
quarrel is reduced to its essential elements, it is seen that 
France regards the council as a body on which she has para- 
mount rights, and that she would rather wreck the league 
than allow those rights to be jeopardized. England, back- 
ing Germany, has been envisaged as challenging the French 
dominance. It has been taken for granted that the rift be- 
tween France and England is so complete that England and 
Germany will, in the nature of things, vote together in op- 
position to France. Even the presence of Italy among the 
307 
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permanent, and Spain, Brazil, Belgium and Czechoslovakia 
among the non-permanent members of the council, has not 
been regarded as sufficient protection for the French. 
Hence, the proposal to give Poland a permanent seat to off- 
set Germany, followed quickly by the demands for like seats 
for Spain and Belgium. What is this but the old balance- 
of-power game, played just as it was in the days of the holy 
alliance ? 


How Many Strikes 
Have We? 


HE FEDERAL BUREAU of labor statistics reports 

363 strikes during the last three months of 1925. 
There were four stoppages during that period as compared 
with three for the corresponding period of 1924. Outside 
of the long anthracite strike, the number of wage earners 
involved ran around an average of 200, and in seven out 
of ten cases only a single employer was involved. New 
York and Chicago led all competitors in the number staged, 
and contrary to general impression the former had more 
than three times as many as the latter. These two cities 
together contained nearly one-third of them all. Cleveland 
and Boston suffered eight strikes each, which puts them in 
Chicago’s class on the basis of comparative population. 
Wages were a consideration in more than one-third of these 
strikes, hours in only one out of each fifteen, and questions 
of the recognition of the union or of union rules and rights 
in one-fourth of them. In many cases more than one cause 
was involved, but in 87 cases it was wages only, in seven 
cases hours only, and in only one case out of ten was it 
recognition of the union or the open and closed shop issue. 
There were only 14 sympathetic strikes and in 27 cases 
industry suffered from jurisdictional disputes. The chief 
of these was that between the plasterers and cement fin- 
ishers, which was settled by the mediation of President 
William Green of the American federation of labor. The 
building trades led in the number of strikes, with one- 
fourth of them all charged against them. The clothing 
trades followed, with one-fifth chalked up on their fighting 
list. Mining followed with 39 and textiles came next with 
33 stoppages. The average amount of time lost per strike, 
outside the great coal war, was less than two weeks. 


Are Strikes a 
Net Loss? 


T IS THE FASHION to add up a gross total of days 

lost, multiply it by the wage per day, and charge the 
result up as labor’s net loss from strikes. To this is then 
added the fraction of annual profit this fraction of the year 
would total in production, and this is called the employer’s 
loss. The public is next charged a loss as if the goods that 
would have been produced during the strike period were a 
total loss to consumption. The grand total becomes stag- 
gering. But this is another case of that ascending scale of 
liars, blank liars and statisticians. There are no such total 
losses. Though the material losses to both labor and capital 
are considerable, they are seldom anything like the gross 
amount figured in the manner indicated. In every industry 
there is every year a certain loss of time in work and pro- 
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duction. Often the strike period absorbs a large part of 
this, and the final total production for the year will be foung 
to be about equal to the average. The strikers usually pick 
up some work through casual labor, and the employers often 
save their warehouses from a carry-over of goods. Som 
strikes are welcomed as a means of reducing over-prodye. 
tion. American industry is over-equipped and there is great 
waste involved in capitalization that needs do not require. 
There is an incidence of unemployment that is staggering 
when presented as a wage waste; it forces many more idle 
days than do strikes. The loss from strikes is not great as 
compared with the losses from poor management, competi- 
tive waste, over-production, cheap goods and the expense of 
high pressure selling. This does not mean that strikes do 
not cost; they do cost, but the propaganda that plays strike 
waste up in high colors while saying little about the wastes 
that are implicit in our wasteful competitive system of pro- 
duction misleads the public mind. 


Salute to a 
Craftsman! 


HE FINEST EXAMPLE of political irony published 

in an American periodical in a long time appears in 
the Nation of March 3. It is entitled, “Benito and I Save 
the St. Paul.” It is written by William Hard. After read- 
ing it, Mr. Coolidge, Mr. Mellon, Mr. Smoot, Mr. Morrow, 
and the other gentlemen interested in securing ratification 
of the pending Italian debt proposal ought to club together 
and buy Mr. Hard a ticket for one of the impending airplane 
tours to the north pole. With a humbug like the Italian 
settlement on the boards, care should be taken to get Mr. 
Hard safely out of the country. 


Massachusetts Holds a 
Blasphemy Trial 


NTHONY BIMBA, radical Lithuanian lecturer, has 

been acquitted on one count and convicted on another 
in his trial at Brockton, Massachusetts. The conviction, if 
newspaper reports are accurate, seems to have been even 
more remarkable than the acquittal. It came under the 
charge of inciting to sedition. Yet in passing sentence the 
presiding judge is reported to have acknowledged that the 
seditious sentences charged against Bimba were uttered in 
response to questions deliberately designed by state agents 
to provoke unmeasured responses on the part of an extit: 
able speaker. In the speech which Bimba intended to 
deliver, and did deliver, the judge found nothing seditious 
The charge of which Bimba was acquitted was that of 
blasphemy. The law involved was enacted in 1646, and las 
amended in 1697. It has not been invoked since 1834. The 
Massachusetts judge acquitted the defendant by ruling thal 
a personal expression of opinion as to the existence of tht 
deity does not come within the meaning of “wilful blas 
phemy.” From the point of view of the churches, the whole 
Brockton proceeding has been immensely unfortunate. !t 
is well that Bimba was acquitted on the blasphemy charge 
but it is a matter for regret that such a trial was ever held 
The attempt to enforce a code drawn up by the little pilgn™ 
colony of 1646 in these melting pot days is a hopeless am 
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chronism. The church loses immeasurably more than she 
gains whenever she is found seeming, even by indirection, 
to impose her discipline on unwilling persons. The churches 
will be well advised if they join with all other bodies now 
working to erase from American statute books the sort of 
laws which are at variance with the ideals on which this 
free nation was founded. 


The Government of the United 
States, Unlimited! 


O THE PERSONS whose knowledge of the affairs 

of the federal government is not satisfied by the Con- 
eressional Record and the various departmental docu- 
ments, the launching of Mr. David Lawrence’s new daily 
should come as a cheering promise. Here, say the adver- 
tisements, will be seen the United States government in all 
its workings. When Mr. Mellon gives out a statement to 
explain why the reduction in taxes of the forty wealthiest 
men in the country will fill the coffers of the national treas- 
ury to their maximum requirements, no considerations of 
space will hinder Mr. Lawrence’s paper from printing the 
explanation in full. When Mr. Jardine elucidates, to the 
extent of ten thousand words or so, the fallacies in the pro- 
posals of the embattled farmers of Iowa, no vandal edi- 
torial hand will cut a single word from the document. 
When Mr. Wilbur denies that he said or did whatever the 
newspapers have said he said or did on the previous day, 
be the denial as ample as such denials are apt to be, it will 
appear in the new daily in precisely the form in which it 
fled from the mimeographs in the navy department. As a 
matter of fact, the idea underlying Mr. Lawrence’s ven- 
ture is a sound one. Altogether too much of the business 
of the United States is done in a corner. If Mr. Lawrence 
can drag it into the light, he will be forgiven full many a 
column of drool for the sake of the actual information he 
will turn up. He knows as well as any man in the country 
the difficulties his paper faces. These are not all evaded 
by the decision that there shall be no editorial pages, and 
Every department of the gov- 
ernment now maintains, under some guise or other, its 
press agents. These gentry are likely to greet the new 
paper with altogether too much enthusiasm. Mr. Law- 
rence will have to be a wise editor indeed to weed their 
official puffery and special pleading out of his columns. 
But he deserves support and success in his undertaking. 
May the United States Daily make the grade! 


no partisan propaganda. 


Are We Exploiting 
Porto Rico? 


N A PETITION signed by 13,000 citizens of Porto 

Rico and presented to congress by Senor Iglesias it is 
charged that “Porto Rico suffers an economic and social 
condition that borders on pauperism and misery.” The 
petitioners claim that “the resources of our soil are ab- 
sorbed and dominated in such a form” that the farmers and 
farm workers “constitute a factor of industrial serfs.” They 
state that 70 per cent of the national income is “distributed 
in the form of interest and dividends to share-holders and 
bond-holders residing in the great centers of Europe and 
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America,” and that only $7,000,000 per year remains in the 
island, “making impossible the growth of our enterprises 
and methods of life.” There is a deficit of $5,000,000 in 
the public treasury and more than $4,000,000 in corpora- 
tion tax money remains unpaid by the great alien owned 
companies. This, say the petitioners, “necessitates the low- 
ering of the insular budget, marking a descent in the culture 
and civilization of the Porto Rican people.” More than 
one-half the people “are born and die illiterate.” After a 
quarter of a century of rule we have reduced illiteracy by 
only one-fifth. The educational budget is reduced by 
$400,000 ; 200 schools have been closed and 50,000 children 
have had their educational opportunities curtailed. Laborers 
are paid from sixty cents to one dollar per day on the plan- 
tations, “causing a condition where food and lodging are 
not adequate to develop a type of vigorous citizen,” while 
“all the services that relate to the good of the people are 
cut off at the roots in order to please those that refuse to 
pay their contributions.” Meanwhile the income tax has 
been reduced and a sales tax imposed that will raise the cost 
of living by one-fourth. 


America Wants 
the Facts 


HE petitioners urge that congress appoint an investi- 

gating commission, “to the end that they have a full 
knowledge of the exact truth of the econemic, social and 
political wrongs the people of Porto Rico suffer, and of the 
remedy for them.” They ask that the island be put under 
the oversight of the department of interior instead of con- 
tinuing “as a military possession under the secretary of 
war.” They declare that their bill of rights and constitu- 
tional guarantees are violated by a “political oligarchy,” that 
elections are not free, and that “the people had a bitter 
experience in the last election that has created a doubt in 
their minds if it is possible to elect a free assembly that will 
be able to impose the reforms that are necessary for the 
people’s health and well-being.” Reminding congress that 
the island lived for four centuries under a colonial system 
that “left a bitter experience,” with “suffering and griefs 
unaccountable,” they declare that “all colonies are detestable 
to the human conscience,” and dare hope that “the people of 
the United States, who have written such brilliant pages in 
history to liberate themselves from a colonial system, and 
have helped many people to gain their rights and liberties, 
will not and cannot be in accord with such a regime existing 
under their flag.” They petition for deliverance from “an 
invisible power, represented by great accumulations of capi- 
tal, resident and non-resident,” and say that conditions, 
political, economic and social, “demand an energetic change 
to benefit the health and well-being of the inhabitants of 
the isle of Porto Rico.” This petition has received little 
notice in the daily press. It was published in full in La 
Prensa, a New York ‘journal published in Spanish, from a 
translation of which the quotations here given are taken. 
American law is supposed to provide that not more than 
500 acres in Porto Rico shall be held as one possession, but 
one company manages to possess plantations of 75,000 
acres. Is benevolent assimilation to become economic feud- 
alism? The country has a right to know. 
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What? 
Oxford! 


N his British Table Talk for this week, Mr. Shillito 

gives us a melancholy kind of pleasure such as we seldom 
have a chance to enjoy. In one of his paragraphs he tells 
of the action of the vice-chancellor of Oxford in forcing 
undergraduates suspected of communistic leanings to sign 
an undertaking reading: “I solemnly promise that so long 
as I am a resident member of Oxford university I will 
hold no communication, direct or indirect, with any organ- 
ized communist association, and that I will not endeavor to 
propagate communist ideas either directly or indirectly.” 
Naturally, British Table Talk this succulent 
morsel in a somewhat lugubrious tone. A good part of 
the British press takes much the view expressed by our 


Not at 


discusses 


correspondent. It i8 altogether likely that before long 
public opinion will have laughed out of countenance this 
But, 


in the meantime, the incident has a strangely cheering effect 


latest toryism from England’s home of lost causes. 
on us. We have been told so long and so vociferously that 
the British are the perfect examplars of academic freedom, 
freedom of speech, freedom of thought, and other plain 
and fancy lines of freedom, that we have come to believe 
it. We have shuddered every time we read a bulletin of 
the American civil liberties union. “What,” we have whis- 
pered to ourselves, “what will the English ever think of 
us?” We have wondered whether congress might not 
pass a law prohibiting the mention of national security 
leagues or American defense societies or their like in news- 
And now this! 
Well, evidently Hyde Park corner isn’t all there is to 


paper dispatches sent across the Atlantic. 


L-england. 


The Arming Orient 


N' YTHING could be more fatuous than the western 
refusal to comprehend the completely changed con- 


ditions under which Christian missionaries from the occi- 
dent attempt to the 
programs are being planned and missionary recruits being 
sought as though the Japan and China and India in which 


now work in orient. Missionary 


the work is projected were the Japan and China and India 
of a generation ago. So far as the minds of their people 
are concerned, the identity is hardly as close as, say, that of 
Mussolini’s Italy with the Roman empire of Augustus. 
What is said of western missionary programs characterizes, 
though to a lesser degree, the political and commercial plans 
of western 


nations. In these realms readjustments are 


coming, although too slowly. But, taken as a whole, the 
missionary and political and commercial executives of the 
west do not greatly differ in their failure to understand 
how changed is the situation. The first still plans as though 
the attainment of his religious aims is a matter of getting 
so many men on the ground; the second still talks as though 
the decision of political issues was reserved for westerners ; 
the third still acts as though a hard-boiled, profit-glutted 
industrialism could be maintained indefinitely. 

In the missionary realm, at least, the letter from Hang- 
chow, China, printed in another column of this issue, 


should make clear how sadly westerners are deceiving 
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themselves. What is there said as to the changed atmos. 
phere in which the Christian missionary-educator struggles 
to carry on his work, might be said with equal truth of the 
westerner engaged in political or in commercial concerns. 
The self-confidence which came to Japan after the defeat 
of Russia in 1905 is now penetrating the other nations of 
the east. Neither in China nor in India is there any belief 
in the wisdom or necessity of remaining longer under for- 
eign tutelage. The whole orient is seething with a con- 
scious determination to resume control of its own destinies, 

The serious aspect of this changed situation lies in its 
coincidence with the rebirth of a vigorous oriental militar. 
ism. No good can come of closing our eyes to this fact. It 
constitutes a reproach to the west, and a menace to the peace 
The reproach is there because of the 
evident failure on the part of western nations to convince 
the east of their pacific intentions and their devotion to 
justice. The menace is there because of the increasing be- 


of the whole world. 


lief on the part of eastern nations that the only argument 
which ultimately carries weight in the councils of the west 
is the argument of battle. Seven years after the betrayal 
of the fourteen points at Versailles, the orient is militaristic 
in fact and in intention as she has not been since her rela- 
tions with the west became vital. 

Consider Japan. It is the fashion to stress, for American 
consumption, the size and significance of the liberal move- 
ments in Japan. Nor should these growing movements be 
left out of consideration. So much of the chance for peace 
in the far east is wrapped up in Japan’s liberalism that every 
possible bit of encouragement should be given that cause. 
Unfortunately, the west has done little to help Japan’s lib- 
The United States in particular has 
played directly into the hands of Japanese militarism. Our 


erals toward power. 


blunders have ranged all the way from our immigration in- 
sult immediately following Japan’s agreement to a naval , 
reduction to the recently widely reported conviction of a 
Japanese for the sale of Japanese fortification plans to an 
American. Such things, the small as well as the great, serve 
alike to convince the Japanese public that militarism is their 
necessary protection. 

The difficulty that a Japanese liberal is up against when 
he tries to convert his countrymen is that the militarist can 
The contrast 
between the treatment of a partially militarized Japan in 


point to the success of the strong-arm policy. 


1895, when the powers forced her to surrender the spoils of 
her victory over China, and the treatment of a fully mili- 
tarized Japan in 1905, when the powers were ready to admit 
her to their select circle, is too striking to be overlooked. 
The logic of the last fifty years of Japanese history is all 
on the side of the gentlemen who have insisted on a strong 
armament policy, and even when considerations of economy 
force certain corps demobilizations, these militarists are 
able to counter by forcing universal military training into 
the public schools. There is an encouraging liberal minority 
in Japan, but it is distinctly a minority. And of this mi- 
nority, only a part would seriously support the abandonment 
of Japan’s policy of steel. 

Consider India. Here is perhaps the most melancholy 
development in all the east. A few years ago India was 
under the spell of Gandhi. And Gandhi went about preach- 
ing national salvation through the exercise of soul-force. 
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Absolute non-resistance was the ideal of the hour. Even 
the Moslems, with their tradition of force, were brought to 
at least nominal concurrence in the Gandhi program. Then 
the west stepped in, Gandhi went to prison, his political hold 
slipped, and a differently tempered India has emerged. 
Gandhi, according to the most recent reports, has retired 
for at least a year from all concern in public affairs. The 
nationalists are becoming increasingly militaristic in tone. 
At the recent session of the Indian national congress the 
president, Mrs. Saronjini Naidu, who, a few years ago, 
was writing passionately pacifistic poetry, called on the 
congress to authorize a national militia, to be recruited 
by voluntary conscription. 

Consider China. China has been cursed with a surface 
militarism for the better part of the present century. But 
there has not been any especial danger for the rest of the 
world in this surface militarism. China has known several 
other periods when the peaceful tenor of her ways has been 
disturbed as much as the military swashbucklers of the 
last few years have disturbed it. But, recently, the drift 
toward militarism in China has been disclosed far below 
the surface. It is not China’s tuchun parasites who threaten 
the world with an oriental militarism today; it is the tens 
of thousands of students who have passed through her mod- 
ern schools and who will, in the nature of things Chinese, 
influence her course enormously during the coming half- 
century. A few years ago the typical Chinese student still 
regarded everything connected with militarism with the 
contempt which has been traditional in that land. Today, 
competent observers testify that probably eighty per cent 
of China’s students are persuaded that their nation’s salva- 
tion depends on the organization of large military re- 
In that group is included the student who has 
studied in the west, as well as the student who has not been 


sources 


outside China. 
\n incident which took place at the commencement exer- 
cises of Tsing-hua college last summer is worth pondering. 
This is the college supported by indemnity funds returned 
» China by the United States. It is located in a suburb 
i Peking. Due to the disorders in China then prevalent, 
few colleges held their formal commencement exercises 
last year. Tsing-hua, because of its peculiar relation to a 
supposedly friendly power, was permitted by the student’s 
union to do so. The commencement address was given by 
the American president of the neighboring Christian uni- 
in Peking. We presume that he stressed the con- 


tribution of Christian virtues to the strengthening of China. 
But when the point came in the program at which the grad- 


uating class presented to their alma mater their parting 
gift, the class wheeled forward, with the statement that 
they had sought to symbolize China’s greatest present need, 
a field gun! 

Study of present conditions in the orient makes it clear 
that, with the exception of small groups of idealists, there 
is no real faith that the west may be counted on to grant 
more of justice and fair dealing than is forced from it. 
There is no real belief that the league of nations or any 
other agency will provide a sure means to a righteous set- 
tlement of the issues which arise between nations. There 
is an increasing “realism” which insists on force as the 
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only effective agency for international dealing. There is a 
growing appreciation of the wealth of resources, both hu- 
man and material, at the disposal of the east in any military 
program. There is a dawning confidence that the orient— 
especially if supported by Russia—can supply technical di- 
rection for such a program at least equal to that of the occi- 
dent. There is a mounting readiness to agree that the way 
of the sword, cost what it may, is the swiftest, and perhaps 
the only, way toward the achievement of national and racial 
ambitions. 

The east is arming; not so much arming its hands as its 
mind. It believes that the west is already armed, and that 
the west has no intention of disarmament. It therefore 
conceives its armament to be as “defensive” as any western 
nation ever did. Yet as this mental armament takes place, 
there are still westerners who can make themselves believe 
that all that needs to be done to insure the triumph of the 
kingdom of heaven is to have devoted individuals go to the 
east to preach of peace and brotherhood and goodwill! 


An Unamerican Romance 


ADY CYNTHIA MOSELEY, granddaughter of 
Levi Z. Leiter, famous Chicago millionaire of another 
day, is visiting in America. Old timers will remember that 
the marriage of Levi Leiter’s daughter to Lord Curzon was 
one of the greatest social events in America several decades 
ago. No American girl had ever done better than that. Nor 
will Chicago society ever forget when Lord Curzon became 
viceroy of India. Levi Leiter’s daughter, Chicago’s own, 
vicereine of India! That was romance better than anything 
in the story books. But hold! The story is not completed. 
Mary Leiter’s daughter, Cynthia, has come to America. 
How her mother’s old friends would love to fete her! How 
well they could recall the glorious past if they but had the 
opportunity of symbolizing it in this charming young 
woman ! 

Alas, the great and the near-great in the social register 
are all disappointed. Fully to explain the cause of that 
disappointment would require a comparative study of the 
economic and political life of Great Britain and America. 
Lady Moseley has no time for society. She spends her 
days conferring with Victor Berger, visiting Jane Addams 
and the Hull house, inspecting mines and industry and 
generally absorbing knowledge on social and economic con- 
ditions with an eagerness which must give blasé hostesses 
the shivers. Lady Moseley, you see, is the wife of Captain 
Oswald Moseley, member of the British labor party. So is 
she a member of the labor party and, to judge by her news- 
paper interviews, she has a mind which justifies the sus- 
picion that her marriage with Captain Moseley is the by- 
product of common convictions rather than that the common 
convictions are the by-product of her marriage. 

At any rate, here is this granddaughter of Levi Leiter 
and this daughter of Lord Curzon worrying about the 
miners and what not. That sort of thing is not altogether 
unique in England. Oliver Baldwin, son of the British 
prime minister, it will be remembered ran for parliament in 
the last election on the labor ticket. Lady Astor and Lord 
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Astor, whose American relatives are perfectly useless social 
parasites, have earned a reputation for insight into social 
and economic problems and for sympathy with the under- 
privileged which gives them a real position in British liber- 
alism, though they happen to be members of the conserv- 
ative party. Examples might be multiplied. They may not 
prove conclusively that the British aristocracy is intellec- 
tually and morally superior to our own. But they do sug- 
gest that there is a political intelligence and social con- 
science in England far surpassing anything discernable in 
our American life. 

This superiority is probably not uniquely English. 
European. 


It is 
That is, the whole of Europe is more thor- 
oughly aware of the social and economic problems which 
imperil western civilization than we are. But England seems 
to add to the virtue of this political maturity a spirit of 
tolerance which the continent has not achieved and which 
alone makes such a phenomenon as Lady Moseley possible. 
Political realism on the continent is always degenerating 
into cynicism, and is thus issuing in a class struggle and a 
class consciousness which makes political opinions almost 
completely servile to economic circumstance. England, too, 
has a class struggle; that is, she is not afraid to admit the 
fundamental economic facts underlie all modern 
political problems. Nor does she escape a party system 
which on the whole represents the economic interests of 
party members. But she has just enough social intelligence 
and imagination to escape the kind of civil war which an 
absolutely consistent and inevitably cynical class conscious- 
ness develops. 


which 


She has aristocrats who defy economic interest and throw 
in their lot with labor. That means she has people whose 
political opinions are the product of mind and conscience 
and not the automatic register of economic interests. She 
does not have as many as she ought to have; but there 
are some, and in her middle class there is a most formidable 
number of intelligent people who have made the cause of 
political and economic readjustment an interest of con- 
science and heart without the urgent promptings of self- 
interest. That is why Britain is able to have a labor party, 
a party demanding very radical changes in the industrial 
and social life of the nation, which knows how to add 
patience to the virtue of courage and yet remains true to 
its own convictions. Reasonableness on the one side pro- 
duces reasonableness on the other. Where the self-interest 
of one class is not qualified by considerations of conscience, 
the opposing side is bound to fall prey to the cynical theory 
that self-interest can never be qualified by moral judgment. 
There is only one way of proving the economic determinist 
wrong and that is to develop social facts which invalidate 
his determinism. 

This is a problem which will become increasingly im- 
portant as the world fully awakes to the need of readjust- 
ments in the relationships of modern industrial civilization. 
The spirit of the modern world will be corrupted and the 
body of modern society must inevitably sutfer from social 
convulsions if we cannot qualify the political opinions and 
the economic actions of men by considerations which are 
dictated by their conscience and not by their interest. In 
America we are in no danger of an immediate social con- 
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vulsion. No revolution is stirring here. Neither are we 
in danger of the cynicism which corrupts the politics of 
continental Europe. What we are in danger of is the 
development of an atmosphere of conscious or unconscioys 
hypocrisy in our political life which will inevitably corrupt 
our political morals in the long run. That is, the average 
American is politically so naive that he is almost totally 
unconscious of the selfish interests which influence, and fre. 
quently dictate, his political opinions. Survey the rich mep 
whose surtaxes have been reduced by the Coolidge tax pro- 
gram who will tell you that they admire Coolidge solely 
because he embodies the sturdy New England virtues which 
remind them of their fathers! 

We are not unaware of the difficulties which we face 
as a nation in cultivating sincerity and courage in our politi- 
cal life. Our fabulous wealth has for the time being re. 
lieved every political problem of its urgency and has 
obscured the essential defects of our industrial civilization, 
But if we rest content with the present state of our political 
morality merely because economic conditions make the 
development of social conscience difficult, we are simply 
again offering justification to the cynical observers who hold 
that our outward circumstances determine our morality. We 
are never free from the influence of external circumstances 
and we do not therefore dare to hope that political and eco- 
nomic problems will have the same careful and conscien- 
tious attention here which they receive in some parts of 
Europe. On the other hand, it is the business of the ethical 
and religious forces of a nation so to sensitize conscience 
that it will transcend, at least in some measure, the physical 
circumstances which condition human life. 

In spite of our wéalth there are obvious injustices in the 
social and industrial structure of the nation which might 
challenge even privileged people. Proud of our respecta- 
bility, we are revelling in the worst kind of worldliness, the 
worldliness which debases one portion of the population to 
become the instrumentalities of purely secular ends and 
which obsesses the other portion of the population with 
the instrumentalities of life. Between those of us who are 
enslaved to machines and those who are obsessed with them, 
what opportunity is there for the development of cultural 
and spiritual values? We are so busy, in other words, with 
the kind of business romance which produced Levi Z. 
Leiter that we have cultivated neither the capacity to create 
or to appreciate the romance of courageous and independent 
thinking which produced his granddaughter. This defect 
in our national life is partially our fate, the fate of an 
opulently wealthy and socially immature people; but it is 
also partially our sin and that means the sin of the religious 
and moral forces which instruct the conscience of this 
nation. 


The Penitent Granddaughter 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 


SOJOURNED with the daughter of Keturah and her 
husband and their three children. And after I had spent 
certain Happy Days, I said, This will never do. I have to 
work for a living, and there is an Hungry Printing Press 
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lities of with an Open Maw which I have to feed. This will I do. when you write. Come home, and I will be good. 
iS the There is in the city near at hand a Club whereof I am a And it went to my heart that the little girl should plead 
ae member, and no man may belong to it unless he can write thus with me, and reproach herself as the cause of my hav- 
ae Capital Letters after his name, wherefore its members are ing departed. 
yee supposed to be Learned, and they smile at each other when And I said, My dear little girl, thou didst not bother me. 
hey they meet, as did the Augurs of Rome. There will I go. I was not troubled by thy Interruptions. 
es nod For they have Beds and Meals, and a Library. And I will Then to my surprise, she sate up in wonder and almost 
= set up my Typewriter and establish my goings. in indignation, as though a Cardinal Article of her faith 
a a So I departed. had been denied, and she demanded : 
“ on And when certain of my friends called to see me, the But Grandpa, then why did you go to the Inaversity 
i little sister of the daughter of the daughter of Keturah Club? Tell me, if I did not bother you, why did you go 
. spake unto them, saying, Grandpa was here, and we wanted to the Inaversity Club? 
a Py him to stay; but We Kids made so much noise he had to go And there was no escaping her questions. 
: -_ to the Inaversity Club. For there is no one who can grill a man more unmerci- 
oe Now every day I rang up the daughter of Keturah on fully than a Little Child, nor any to whom it is harder to 
“ » the Phone and inquired, Is it well with thee? Is it well explain an Inconsistency. For they have Single Track 
aan with thy husband? Is it well with the children? For thus minds. And I have not yet made it evident to her that if 
oe do the prophets and the Grandfathers and so have done. she is innocent I have any valid reason for going to the 
simply And she said, Sammy desireth to speak to thee. University Club. . . a 
‘ho hold And the little girl with Sobbing Voice, asked, Grandpa, Now this I have learned in such like dealings with little 
ity. We why don’t you come home? children, Yea and with older children, that when Conscience 
astances Now before many days I spent an evening with them. Accuses, and Penitence Ensues, it is unprofitable and some- 
nd em And I held her in my lap, and sang unto her of the Frog times embarrassing to declare that there hath been no trans- 
onscien- that went a-courting, and of the Pope who leadeth a merry gression. — 
arts of life, and I told her stories. And she said, Grandpa, this is For the little damsel doth inquire, saying, Grandpa, if 
» ethicn’ Very Nice. Come back and live with us. I will be good. I have been without fault, why did you go to the Ina- 
secionse I will not interrupt your reading. I will not talk to you versity Club? 
physical 
s in the - 
- Songs of Temptation 
especta- 
eae, te By Marguerite Wilkinson 
ation to 
ds and The Hounds of Wrath But pride in virtue cold and small 
m wih May be the foulest sin of all. 
who are HE hounds of wrath are baying, Lord, 
h them, ‘ Against my clean desire; And till my angers end in love 
cultural They strain, they tug upon the leash That wakes me with the rising sun 
is, with With thews that never tire; And walks about with me all day 
evi 2. And praises Thee when day is done, 
— And they grow strong as I grow weak; Lord, by my anger and my pride 
pendent They leap and snarl and whine; Thy beauty I have crucified. 
defect O cover with Thy wounded hand 
of an This feeble hand of mine. Victory 
‘ides O HIM that overcometh, 

John the Beloved said, 
“— Acknowledgment Is given the hidden manna 

OW to my Lord I tell the sin To be his holy bread. 
That wakes me with the rising sun : 
ter And walks about with me all day I drank Thy burning honey, 
Nor dies in me till day is done. Lord Jesus, long ago; 
Lord, by my anger and my pride And still my heart goes hungry 

ind her Thy beauty I have crucified. For all I do not know. 
= Oh, I have kept my given word But , O my Lord, I thank Thee, 
, Press And I have held my honor high I kiss Thy wounded feet ; 


And I have loved a valid task To him that overcometh 
And hated every little lie. The common day is sweet! 





The Military Training Gold-Brick 


By Winfred Ernest Garrison 


MONG the pedagogical gold-bricks which are offered 

for sale on a large scale, none presents a more at- 
tractive glitter or contains a smaller proportion of precious 
metal than the military school of secondary, or college pre- 
paratory, grade. What I have to say on this subject I hope 
can be said without any implication of disrespect for the 
many conscientious educators who are engaged in this form 
of activity, many of whom I know well and regard highly. 
Nor do I speak from the pacifist stand-point or without 
some knowledge of military drill as conducted both in 
schools and in the arm¢#. During the war I took the most 
active form of military service that I could get (which I 
mention without pride, for it was not much), and I think I 
could still drill a battalion with fair efficiency. 
I like military drill. 


Personally, 
There is a certain aesthetic satisfaction 
in taking a small mob of recruits who do not know how to 
do anything collectively except to stand around and get in 
each other’s way, and molding them into an organized 
body which can fall in, do “Squads right, squads—March !” 
and move off in an orderly column, and then do “Squads 
left, squads—Halt!” and present a straight company front. 
But the educational value of the process and of all that goes 
with it is a close approximation to zero. I want to try, very 
simply, to tell why. 


CARDINAL VIRTUES 


The three cardinal virtues which are supposed to be incul- 
cated in the boy by military training are obedience, prompt- 
ness, and orderliness. These are expected to become fixed 
as “habits.” Certainly in a good military school, as in the 
army itself, one is required to be obedient, prompt and or- 
derly. That is to say, he is required to be so while he is 
under discipline and subject to penalty for an infraction of 
the rules or disregard of orders. If these or any other 
moral qualities (assuming that these are moral qualities) 
could be so effectively drilled into a boy that they would 
become part of him, and available for use under all condi- 
But 
the truth is that one does not acquire dependable habits in 
that way. 


tions, the military method might have merit in so far. 


It is no particular fault of the military system 
but simply a psychological fact that habits learned by routine 
practice in one field cannot be successfully transplanted to 
another field. People do not acquire a generalized and uni- 
versal habit of promptness by being required under penalty 
to fall in promptly when the bugle blows. Neither, for that 
matter, does a public school teacher learn to be prompt in 
meeting social engagements or in getting to church before 
the invocation by being compelled to be at her school desk 
promptly five mornings in the week. Learning promptness 
as a habit means learning to be prompt in specific situations, 
and habits hold good only in situations which are essentially 
similar to those in which they are formed. So the boy who 
under the highly artificial 
conditions of military discipline has no habit of promptness 
under the normal conditions of civil life, because he does 
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learns the “habit of promptness’ 


not find in it the stimuli to which he has learned to respond, 

So it is with the “habit of orderliness.” He “learns to 
keep his rifle and himself just so,” when he has a definite 
pattern to conform to and an inspecting officer coming 
around in a few minutes and a few extra hours of guard 
duty to perform if his belt buckle is not polished or if his 
shoes are not set at the proper angle under his cot. But 
that has no relation to the way he will keep the papers on 
his desk when he gets his first civilian job. 
fault. He did not learn orderliness in general. 
military orderliness in particular. 


It is not his 
He learned 


OBEDIENCE 


In the more serious matter of “obedience,” the same thing 
is true. It is not difficult to secure snappy obedience to a 
military command. The order is precise and indisputable, 
and the penalty of disobedience or delay is swift and certain, 
Moreover, the insignia of authority are ever before the eye. 
No soldier, in school or army, is expected to obey any order 
that does not come from someone who bears upon his 
person the visible symbol of his right to give it. The whole 
hierarchy of military ranks, from corporal to general, and 
the entire system of military uniforms and the insignia of 
rank have this purpose. The function of a Sam Browne 
belt is to make the officer look like an officer—which is a 
social as well as a disciplinary advantage. Chevrons and 
shoulder-straps are a dramatization of the simple proposi- 
tion, J am the man who has a right to give orders to you 
and the power to enforce them. For the purpose for which 
it was designed, this system is perfect. The work of an 
army would never get on if the sergeant had to argue with 
the private and the colonel to persuade the captain, or if 
either of them had to carry his commission with him and 
wait for his subordinate to read it before he could expect 
his command to be obeyed. No, authority must not only be 
completely graduated in ascending ranks, so that every man 
shall know precisely whom he can command and whom he 
must obey, but its tokens must be so constantly and ob- 
viously visible that the least instructed rookie, though a 
foo!, need not err therein. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND EXPERIENCE 


While all this is an excellent device for teaching military 
obedience, it is no device at all for teaching obedience in 
general. Precisely to the extent to which youth learns to 
recognize and obey military authority as embodied in officers 
properly identified by their uniforms and insignia, just to 
that extent does he unlearn the habit of obeying anything 
else. Civil authority means little to him, because he does 
not see in it the signals to which he has learned to respond. 
His habit of obedience was learned in a situation so unlike 
the normal situations of civilian life that it breaks down 
when he misses the accustomed stimuli. As well expect 
the paper-folder in a printing-office to fold napkins in a 
laundry or coats in a tailor’s shop because it has “learned 
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the habit of folding.” This is not merely a matter of psy- 
chological theory, though I think it is sound psychology. It 
is also a matter of experience. 

For eight years I was headmaster of a school for boys. 
It was a non-military school. Discipline was rather a simple 
matter, because there was not much of the sort of thing 
that usually goes by that name—just a few “traffic regula- 
tions,” as we called them, to keep us out of each other’s 
way and to enable us to get the day’s work done. On other 
matters we pooled our judgment and experience, of which 
some obviously had more than others, and jointly decided 
what was best to be done. Often, though not always, the 
bovs considered that my advice was good and followed it. 
Some of them, I think, are following it yet, which is more 
than they would be doing if it had been imposed upon them 
under penalty. I have always believed that the test of dis- 
cipline, in school or elsewhere, is the way people behave 
when they are not under it. So there was a good deal of 
counsel, but there were not many commands. But the point 
is that during those eight years practically all the trouble 
there was about matters of discipline came from boys who 
had been in military schools. The poor chaps simply didn’t 
see anybody to obey. There was nothing that sounded like 
the kind of commands to which they were accustomed. No- 
body made a noise like an officer and there was not a 
shoulder-strap on the premises. It sometimes took them 
quite a while to learn that a friendly suggestion might have 
the moral weight of a command, and that someone—the 
headmaster, for instance—might have considerable author- 
ity ina way even if he did not wear a uniform. Obedience 
is an over-rated virtue anyway, chiefly valuable, like a fence 
at a precipice, to keep careless or headstrong people from 
doing themselves an irreparable injury before they have a 
chance to learn better. But where obedience is required in 
civilian life, as of course it is in very many situations, the 
command generally comes in an informal fashion, and the 
boy who has learned obedience only as a military virtue to 
be exercised in response to military orders from a person 
in uniform is badly handicapped. 


WHAT MILITARY TRAINING IS FOR 

All this is no argument against military training in itself 
and for the purpose for which it is fitted. The purpose of 
military discipline is not the development of the individual. 
It is to weld individuals into a compact unit under the con- 
trol of a single will for the accomplishment of a specific 
end. It would be a miracle if the system which has been 
devised for that purpose and gradually perfected through 
milleniums of warfare should turn out to be exactly the 
thing best suited to the making of intelligent citizenship and 
admirable character. The contrary is the case. It is as true 
of military training as it is of the use of it in combat, that 
the welfare of the individual is sacrificed to the attainment 
of a collective end, which may in fact represent not the 
common good but the will of a few at the top. 

I think it may be edifying at this point to cite the testi- 
mony of an army officer who writes in the American Mer- 
cury for June, 1925, the following brutally frank words: 


An army exists to kill men, when ordered, in the nation’s quarrel 
irrespective of its justice. It should train its men to that single 
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end. If we object to any of our citizens thus specializing on mur- 
derous and un-Christian activities, we should abolish the army. If 
we want an army, we should recognize it for what it is. We should 
not tell lies about it being a school of citizenship or manual train- 


ing, nor clutter up its drill-grounds with disciples of these irrele- 
vant arts. 


But at any rate military training gives the finest physical 
development! Nothing of the sort. 
of physical exercise. 


It is a very poor form 
The army itself knows this and does 
not rely upon its military exercises for building the bodies 
of its soldiers. The army and the military schools use forms 


of physical training which are as purely non-military as 
The old Butt’s 
manual, now abandoned, was a series of non-military exer- 


rhythmic dancing or skipping the rope. 


The rifle 
was not a very good wand, because it was too heavy and 
did not balance well. The “Canadian P. E.,” much used in 
the training camps and the S. A. T. C., was a rapid and 
rigid series of exercises done empty-handed. The system 
of physical training outlined in the Infantry Drill Regula- 
tions has nothing military about it except the orders for 
getting the men into position to take the exercises. Every 
regiment in the army and every military school uses a sys- 
tem of body-building exercises which is no more military 


cises done with the rifle used simply as a wand. 


than the work of the gymnasium classes in a Quaker col- 
lege. If military training is not good enough physical train- 
ing for the army, it seems rather futile to argue that civilians 
must have it for the development of their bodies. 


YOUTH AND MATURITY 

It is interesting to observe, also, that the most successful 
general organization for boys from the standpoint of the 
development of both body and character, the Boy Scouts, 
has not a military feature. It was founded by Major Gen- 
eral Baden-Powell of the British army. He knew. 

Again it must be said, as a matter of simple justice, that 
there are some admirable men and competent educators en- 
gaged in conducting military schools. If a man really loves 
boys and understands them and has those contagious quali- 
ties of personality which inspire confidence, he can get good 
results even with the disadvantages of a military system. 
Those disadvantages, apart from the fundamental ones 
which have already been mentioned, are two. The first is 
that the formalities and artificialities of military rank and 
ceremony are a hindrance to the development of the sort of 
intimacy between the man and the boys which is the most 
potent factor in moral education. What Professor Faris 
calls the “spiritual isolation” of youth from maturity, which 
prevents the young from getting the benefit of the experi- 
ence of those who are older and possibly wiser, and reduces 
the contacts between them to the terms of resented com- 
mands or unwelcome advice, is the most difficult element in 
the problem. Anything which terds to make these contacts 
still more formal and less friendly is an obstacle and not 
an aid to education. 

The second is that military discipline for boys, just in 
the proportion in which it succeeds in accomplishing the 
only thing that it can be reasonably expected to accomplish, 
conceals its deeper failure. Highly specialized “obedience, 
promptness, and orderliness” under highly artificial condi- 
tions make a beautiful impression—while those conditions 





last. The boy learns the proper reactions to the military 
stimuli which cover his day from reveille to taps. How can 
anyone tell what he is thinking about inside? How can one 
judge of his possession or lack of the qualities which will 
make him an acceptable member of normal civil society? 
The teacher-officer is in the position of a physician trying to 
make a diagnosis of a patient encased in armor. Father and 
mother and Aunt Mary visit the school and witness a dress 
parade. The intoxication always produced by the orderly 
movement of masses of drilled men mounts to their heads. 
The glamor of the marching and wheeling battalion is 
counted to William for righteousness. If William happens 
to be a cadet officer, so much the better for him. The 
twinkle of a long line of simultaneously bending knees and 
the gleam of the sun on serried ranks of rifles accurately 
right-shouldered seem to be the symbol of a great moral 
victory. To the proutl parental eye, the fascinating evolu- 
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tions of the battalion are the achievement of William, }, 
is transfigured by its glory. The battalion, in fact, consists 
of WILLIA M— and others. But all this tells them nothing of 
any consequence about William; less than nothing, indeed, 
for it presents a gratifying illusion which, as always, blinds 
the eye to reality. 

No, the development of the character of a boy is no such 
simple matter. Military training has no part or place in it 
Military training has just one use—preparation for military 
service. And, as the army officer above quoted truly said, 
an army exists not as a school of citizenship but “to kil 
men, when ordered, in the nation’s quarrel, irrespective of 
its justice.” If the military school trains boys to do that, it 
is false to the ideals of education for normal civilian life. 
If it does not, it is false to the military ideal which it pro- 
fesses to embody and to the army which fosters it. Either 
way, it must traffic in gold-bricks. 


The Reverend Doctor Silke 


By Reinhold Niebuhr 


HE REV. ORLANDO SILKE, D.D., is minister of 

the First church in Richway. Richway is a city of the 
middle west with a population of about 200,000. Dr. Silke 
is a very successful and popular pastor. Every noonday 
club in the city invites him to speak at least once a year and 
the women’s clubs of the surrounding cities shower him 
with invitations, which he is usually able to accept. When 
speaking out of the city he usually alternates between his 
two main addresses, “The Glory of America” and “The 
Right to be an Optimist.” But these outside activities do 
not impair his efficiency in his own parish. He is in fact the 
He has a church staff for his con- 
gregation of 1,500 members, an assistant, a secretary and a 
parish visitor. 


last word in efficiency. 


When Dr. Silke came to his parish five years ago the 
church had no organization and no funds to finance it. 
There was much wealth in the congregation but it had not 
been educated. The new pastor preached on stewardship 
once midweek 
courses on that subject, and as a result trebled the income 
of the church. Now there is enough money not only for 


the staff but for substantial periodic increases in Dr. Silke’s 


every in a while, and conducted several 


salary. Of course all this was not accomplished by educa- 


tion alone but by organization. The annual every member 
canvass became a rea! event in the life of the church and 
everyone was surprised to observe how readily people gave 
and gave and gave. Now Dr. Silke is called upon frequently 
to speak on “The Efficient Church” before various gather- 
ings of preachers, and the members of his church board 
regard him with admiration for his business efficiency. In 
fact they pay him the unstinted tribute which artists know 
He is one of their kind. “If 
| had him in my organization,” the president of the board 
never tires of repeating, “he would be worth twice what we 
are paying him.” Wherefore no one objects to another 
raise in salary, particularly since Dr. Silke recently confided 


how to bestow upon artists. 


to his board that he had received a call to one of the great 
churches of a neighboring metropolis. 

Before going farther, let the reader be assured that there 
is nothing hidden between the lines of this description of 
Dr. Silke’s ministry. The picture is not a criticism, nor has 
the mood in which it is drawn any kinship with that cyni- 
cism which delights to “debunk” successful or outstanding 
men. Dr. Silke is not a bunk dealer. He is one of those 
straightforward Americans who is as honest with himself 
and with his fellowmen as most men who do not undertake 
a very rigorous self-discipline. Each call to a larger church 
simply means “larger possibilities of usefulness in the king- 
dom of God,” and each increase in salary means, as the 
church calendar announces, that “the pastor of the church 
has been persuaded by the outpouring of goodwill and show 
of confidence upon the part of the official board and the 
congregation to decline the recent tempting invitation which 
came to him from a great church in Chicago. He feels that 
the fine spirit existing in the congregation is a definite indi- 
cation from God that his largest usefulness to the kingdom 
for the present is in this community.” In short, the Rev. 
Dr. Silke is a Success. 


A GOOD PREACHER 


Both the minister and the congregation imagine that the 
success is largely a matter of business efficiency. But that 
is hardly fair to Dr. Silke. The church would not have 
prospered as it has if the people had not liked to hear him 
preach. Dr. Silke preaches well. His sermons are spiced 
with a subtle humor which beguiles the ennui of the patient 
listeners without violating the dignity of the church. Each 
year Dr. Silke makes a pilgrimage to Europe, or occasion- 
ally to Palestine, and returns greatly refreshed, his words 
dripping with honey from many hives. The busy people 
who have never had the time or inclination to roam over 
the world listen to his travel talks with eager interest. He 
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tells them about St. Paul’s in London, St. Peter’s in Rome 
and the poor railroad service in the Balkans. He also tells 
them about the thrill that came to him as he saw again the 
old statue of liberty, symbol of the land of the free and 
decent Pullman service. 

Yet it would be an injustice to Dr. Silke to insinuate that 
he maintains his pulpit eminence by either sly humor or 
travel tales. What is most appealing about him is his broad- 
mindedness. He is a modern. To listen to his sermons 
gives his parishioners the delightful consciousness of intel- 
lectual respectability. He does not believe that the whale 
swallowed Jonah and he has the most interesting way of 
explaining the six days of creation as six long periods of 
evolution. “There is no conflict between science and re- 
ligion,” declares Dr. Silke, and thus sets at rest the few 
doubts which still lurked in the minds of his college gradu- 
ate parishioners. They had had some fierce struggles about 
their faith in their sophomore year at school but now their 
doubts are dispelled. Religion, as interpreted by Dr. Silke, 
is intellectually respectable. God, he declares, is in the sun- 
shine and the flowers, in the declaration of independence 
and in the campaign of the local community fund. God is 
in fact everywhere. 


SPEAK YE COMFORTABLY 


The Rev. Dr. Silke does not believe in the devil. That, 
too, is a relief. So many of his parishioners came out of 
homes in which the devil was employed for the purpose 
of scaring children into obedience. Sometimes this was 
done so flagrantly as to alienate the child permanently from 
the church as he grew to maturity and learned to abhor 
these childish fears. Under Dr. Silke’s persuasive influ- 
ence many have learned that belief in the devil is not neces- 
sary for salvation and have returned to the church. In 
interpreting religion to the mind of the modern man Dr. 
Silke has real achievements to his credit. Sitting under his 
preaching, people learn that the simple gospel of Jesus has 
little to do with the difficult creeds that have gathered about 
that gospel. Everyone is ready to accept the simple gospel 
of Jesus. Jesus himself believed in evolution, you know. 
At least he believed in progress. There is, for instance, 
the parable of the mustard seed. What we learn, in other 
words, as we emerge out of the obscurantism of the past 
and grasp the simple gospel of Jesus is that the world is 
good and that men are good and that evil is gradually over- 
come by enlightenment and progress. Of course there are 
such unlovely facts as war, but now we have the league of 
nations, and America has entered the world court. Poverty, 
too, is being eliminated. Slavery is a thing of the past, and 
the eight hour day is almost universally accepted in Amer- 
ica. Whatever problems remain to be solved will be solved 
readily enough if the churches will only overcome the 
present denominational divisions and present a united front. 
Dr. Silke believes in church cooperation and helped organ- 
ize the local council of churches. Thus mankind progresses 
and goes from strength to strength. 

Hearing Dr. Silke is a cure for the blues. It’s a glorious 
world after all in which we live. Honesty always proves 
to be the best policy in the end, and the careers of Judge 
Gary and many other captains of industry whose prosperity 
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is the obvious reward of virtue show how moral the world 
really is. There was that sermon on “Roads to Success,” 
for instance, which appealed particularly to Dr. Silke’s 
parishioners. Honesty, thrift, temperance and prudence, 
said Dr. Silke, are ways to success, and he proved it by 
copious references to biographies of America’s great and 
near great. It may be significant to say that the American 
Magazine is a monthly visitor in Dr. Silke’s study and many 
of its inspiring biographical bits find their way into his 
sermons. 
AN HONEST MAN 


Mr. H. L. Mencken and his kind poke fun at Dr. Silke 
and his compatriots. It is important to dissociate this 
analysis from the cynical task which the Mercury has set 
itself. Let it be said again that there is no touch of hypoc- 
risy in the makeup of Dr. Silke, at least not of flagrant 
hypocrisy. There may be unconscious self-deception there, 
as there is in almost every life. Dr. Silke is an honest 
man and most honest men who are also simple are slightly 
self-deceived. Dr. Silke is an honest man with an honest 
gospel. His person and his gospel are subjected to this 
analysis merely because there is a vague but increasing 
feeling of dissatisfaction with this kind of honest gospel. 
One wonders whether it is really the “simple gospel of 
Jesus.” It is so easy to label any pious humanitarianism 
and every emaciated theology the “simple gospel of Jesus.” 
The gospel of Jesus passing through the soul and mind of 
Dr. Silke becomes a sort of gospel according to Jean Jacques 
Rousseau and Benjamin Franklin. Not that Dr. Silke has 
any particular passion for either of these apostles of right- 
eousness. But he breathes an atmosphere which was cre- 
ated by these gentlemen and their disciples. The spiritua! 
fruits of Dr. Silke’s life are not unlike those of plants 
which, lacking deep roots, must subsist on what nourish- 
ment they can distill out of the atmosphere. 

If a serious criticism of Dr. Silke is justified it is the 
very one which Dr. Silke sometimes makes of his funda- 
mentalist friends with such good natured tolerance. Dr. 
Silke is mentally lazy. He imagines himself to have been 
the hero of a tremendous intellectual and spiritual struggle 
which finally resulted in the “reinterpretation of ancient 
religious verities in terms acceptable to the modern scien- 
tific world.” That is where Dr. Silke is in error. The 
only science to which he has accommodated his thinking is 
the biological science of the late nineteenth and early twen- 
tieth century decades. Those accommodations are now 
perfectly conventional and no spiritual heroism or intellec- 
tual acumen is required to accept or proclaim them. But 
what of the new psychology which declares man to be a 
sublimated beast, and what of an economics which discov- 
ers the group life of man so corrupted by greed that history 
becomes but a chronicle of herd conflicts? The fact that 
these theories imperil religious values is not the most im- 
portant consideration for the modern preacher; for no 
psychological or economic determinism will probably ever 
be able to destroy the validity of the concept of freedom 
in human life. As long as there is any measure of freedom 
in the human soul there is a possibility of developing all the 
moral values and of justifying all the spiritual values which 
are at the heart of religion. The important fact about these 
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determinisms is that they represent the vengeance of out- 
raged truth. Human nature may not be as bad as the 
Freudians and the Marxians think it to be, but they have 
certainly proven that virtue has a more difficult battle in the 
soul and in the world than our traditional modernism has 
assumed. What these modern scientists are talking about 
seems strangely akin to the mysteries of evil which the 
ancient church tried vainly to apprehend in its dogmas of 
total depravity and original sin. They introduce us to forces 
so vast and so stubborn in defying and corrupting human 
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virtue that we have a new understanding of our fathers’ 
faith in the devil. 

Life may be the joyride which Dr. Silke thinks it to be. 
But as one hears him preach one begins to suspect that we 
have here a new case of the blind leading the blind. It js 
recalled that even in the simple gospel of Jesus there is a 
story of his wrestling forty days in the wilderness with the 
spirit of evil. One is reminded, too, that this perfect life 
ended upon the cross. What does Dr. Silke make of the 
cross? 


Pilate’s Wife 


By George H. Morrison 


2 


And while he was sitting on the judgment seat, his wife sent 
unto him, saying, Have thou nothing to do with that righteous 
man; for I have suffered many things this day in a dream 
because of him.—Matt. 27:19. 


HEN A MAN is yielding to his lower nature, and 

when his character is crumbling into ruin, there 
are always hands to hurry on the work, just as there are 
others to retard it. No man liveth to himself, and no man 
dieth to himself. No falls 
alone. Influences stream in upon the individual from the 
And of these influ- 
ences some are always bad and make it easier to reach the 


man conquers, and no man 


social life of which he forms a part. 


shadow, while others are the ministry of angels and plead 
for what is manliest and best. 

Now in the tragical history of Pilate we see these diversi- 
fied forces very clearly. When Pilate comes upon the page 
of scripture the shadows round him are deepening into 
night. It was a lonely post, that of a Roman governor. 
He was far away from his kindred and his home. He was 
set down among an alien people—alien in speech and alien 
in religion. It was not for him to be easy with his subjects 
Like the 


imperial eagle of the standard, he had his dwelling in a 


or to draw towards them in familiar intercourse. 
loftier air. That isolation was felt by every procurator, 
Between him 
and those he had to govern there was a gulf that was im- 


and you recognize it in the case of Pilate. 
passable. And yet as Pilate drifted to his shipwreck, as he 
stumbled forward to his night of weeping, hands were 
stretched out to push him on, and one at least to hold him 
back. 
It was the hand that had made him very happy once. Now 


it was a woman’s hand. It was his wife’s hand. 
in his weakness it was grasping at him as if to pluck him 
back from death and hell. And doing it, mark you, with 
a certain daring, with a certain disregard of consequence, 
for to get at the ear of a judge upon the bench was in the 
law of Rome no trifling crime. 


I 


First, then, let us think for a moment of the presence of 
Pilate’s wife upon this scene. 

About her we know practically nothing save what is told 
us in this verse of Matthew. For one moment and one 
moment only she is visible in the light of Jesus Christ. As 


in the ancient Saxon apologue, of the swallow flashing 
through the lighted hall—out of the darkness into the 
banquet hall and then out into the dark again—so from a 
past of which we have no trace to a future that no eye can 
follow, the wife of Pilate passes through the light. Tradi- 
tion, of course, has been busy with her, and busy from very 
early times. Some name had to be found for her, and she 
was given the gentle one of Claudia. It has come down, 
too, from a very early date, that like not a few of the more 
thoughtful daughters of patrician Rome, she had been 
drawn from her old pagan faith towards the worship and 
the religion of the Jews. It was inevitable also that there 
should grow up the belief that Claudia was or that she 
became a Christian. In the Greek church—the church of 
Russia—she is canonized as a saint. Nor is there anything 
incredible in that, for clearly she was not far from the 
kingdom, when she woke from the terror of her dream, and 
sent to Pilate, and entreated him to have nothing to do 
with that just man. 

Yet if of her history we know nothing surely, her pres- 
ence here is not without significance. There is something we 
may learn about the woman from her presence with her 
husband in Judaea. The Roman government did not en- 
courage that. They did all in their power to keep the wife 
in Italy. True, when they tried to legislate along these 
lines, Tacitus tells us they had not succeeded. But even 
in the absence of a law you know how weighty authority 
may be, and the authority of all the earlier Caesars was 
against the wife accompanying her husband. I suppose the 
reasons for that curious policy are akin to those of our 
modern shipping-companies. It is not often that a deep- 
sea captain is allowed to have his wife with him on board. 
And the Romans felt that in their stormy provinces, s0 
fraught with the possibilities of shipwreck, it were better 
that a man should be alone, to do his duty with undivided 
heart. 

That was the feeling of official Rome, and the wife of 
Pilate must have known it perfectly. None would have 
censured, many would have praised, had she elected to stay 
behind in the gay capital. But she had left it and all its 
gay society, and all its culture and all its ties of home, 
to follow a husband who was sadly changed from the 
courteous hero of her wooing. Depend upon it this was no 
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ordinary woman or she would never have acted in this way. 
She would never have braved the censure of authority; 
never have silenced the pleadings of her friends. She would 
have stayed at home, and had a merry time, and been at 
every dance and every theatre, while her poor husband 
whom she had sworn to help, was fighting his lonely battle 
with the devil. 
II 


Be it remembered, too, that the man to whom she clung 
was far from being an ideal person. A character like the 
character of Pilate was never shaped and moulded in a 
day. We see him only in a single scene where his weakness 
and his worldliness are patent ; but you may depend upon it 
that an hour like that is the blossoming of many a hidden 
year. It wasn’t a lightning-stroke that shattered Pilate. It 
was dryrot in the fabric of his being. It was the gradual 
decline through many years from the standard he had cher- 
And among all the eyes that looked on 
that, and saw the pity of it and the shame, none were so 
searching as his wife’s eyes, just because they were the eyes 
of love. Pilate, of course, might have been the best of 
hushands, while all the time being the worst of governors. 
We have all known instances of such divided lives. But 
the singular thing in the case of Pilate, as we read about 
him for instance in Josephus, is that the faults which spoiled 
his public life were just the kind to be manifest at home. 
He was conspicuous for lack of tact. He was utterly want- 


ished long ago. 


ing in consideration. He was cursed with an ungovernable 
temper, and at the heart of him he was a cruel man. 

And if a man has vices such as these, and has never 
learned to pray to God anent them, his home will always 
be a home of sorrow, and his wife have many a secret 
hour of heartbreak. I doubt not it was so with Pilate’s 
wife. She was bitterly disappointed in her husband. The 
vears had shown her the kind of man he was—how weak, 
and once she had thought he was so strong. And it only 
increases my admiration of her that though she loved him 
with a love that was not blind, she would rather be an exile 
in his company than have all the society of Rome without 
him. “Where thou goest I will go and where thou dwell- 
est I will dwell.” I wonder if she had ever read these 
words in the old testament that she had bought at Rome? 
lf she had, I think she must have used them when they 
first heard of the appointment, and when the one shadow 
on the sky of Pilate was lest he should be alone in 
Caesarea. 

And so you see this woman of our text is the sister of 
innumerable women—of all who have known the pain of 
disillusion and yet have loved and been loyal to the end. 
Are there not many whose sorrow is like hers—the sorrow 
of a living disappointment? They have never found all 
that they hoped to find. They have never won all that they 
hoped to win. The strength they had thought to lean on 


's not there; the patience they had relied on is no more; the 
understanding that was so perfect once has changed into 


irritation or contempt. For this is the crowning sorrow 
of a wife than which no bitterer can reach her heart—not 
the falling of unexpected poverty, not the forfeiture of 
health and strength. It is the gradual waking to discover 
that he to whom she is linked is unworthy—that she can 
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never trust him, never honor him, never regard him as her 
ideal again. It was that discovery this wife had made— 
yet “where thou goest I will go.” She would not leave 
him—was he not her husband—might she not be used to 
save him yet? Ah sirs, how many besides Pilate have had 
guardian angels such as that, who have known everything 
and hidden everything and hoped for everything right to 
the end. 

Ill 


But now passing from her presence here, there is another 
matter worthy of attention, and that is the depth of the im- 
pression which had been made on her by Jesus Christ. It 
has been a difficulty with some how Pilate’s wife could have 
known of Jesus Christ. If all our difficulties were of that 
trifling nature, life would be a very easy business. Why 
even in London today if one arose doing the mighty works 
of Jesus Christ, don’t you think that in a month or two our 
king and queen would have had news of him? And if that 
be so amid the crowds of London, which rings with all the 
news of the broad world, how much more certainly would 
it be so in the comparative quietude of Palestine? 
years Pilate had been there, and his wife had been beside 
him all the time. She had been there when John the Baptist 
preached, and the Roman soldiers had been in touch with 
John. She had been there when Jesus was baptized, and 
when he spoke the sermon on the mount; when the Roman 
officer had had his servant healed, and when Lazarus was 
commanded from the tomb. Doubtless she had met with 
somebody whose life was radiant because of Christ—some- 
one who had been healed by him, perchance, and who was 
always speaking of the healer. And then had she never 
caught a glimpse of him as he passed to the temple through 
the crowd, till graven deep upon her heart for ever was 
that so gentle and so weary face? You quite misread the 
story if you think that she had never heard of Jesus till the 
trial. As Mark puts it in another place, Jesus could not 
be hid. And if, as the old tradition says, she had been a 
student of the Jewish faith, must she not have felt the 
warmest interest in one who made a claim to be Messiah? 

And yet, brethren, granting all that, how little this woman 


For six 


could have known of Jesus. She had never seen him save 
in a passing glance. He had never spoken a single word 
to her. It was not hers, like the Samaritan woman, to 
talk with him as he sat beside the well. 
touch the hem of his garment and to know that when she 
touched him she was whole. It was not hers as it was 
Mary’s part to sit at his feet within the home at Bethany, 
and to hear from his own lips those words of grace which 
prophet and psalmist would have rejoiced to hear. To all 
such intercourse she was a stranger. Her happiest memory 
was but a glance. She was far separate in her exalted 
station from the humble circles in which Jesus moved. But 
if one thing is certain it is this, that Jesus Christ had power- 
fully influenced her, and had left upon her heart such an 
impression as neither life nor death would quite efface. 
“Have thou nothing to do with that just man.” Not for 
a moment did she doubt his innocence. Nay more, he 
was not merely innocent. He was just; he was righteous; 
he was good. And about his goodness there was some- 
thing awful, something she had never seen in man, and it 


It was not hers to 
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wrought itself into the fabric of her dreams, and made her 
tremble for her husband’s destiny. It pressed upon her 
when she was awake. It haunted her in her uneasy sleep. 
There was something here unutterably awful, and her hus- 
band intermingled with it all. And she started with face 
of terror from her couch, and she broke through every form 
and precedent. To others it was Christ before Pilate. To 
her it was Pilate before Christ. 


IV 


In that beautiful hymn “Abide with me,” there is one 
line familiar to us all. It is, “Not a brief glimpse I beg, a 
passing word.” One understands that perfectly. It is love 
craving an unbroken fellowship. “Forever” is graven on 
the heart of love, as Calais was graven on the heart of 
Mary. But never forget that the briefest glimpse of Christ 
or a word or two said in the passing, may alter all the 
current of the life. So was it with the Samaritan woman. 
Things were never the same to her again. So was it with 
the rich young ruler, and with Nicodemus and Zaccheus. 
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The briefest casual contact with the Lord, a single glimpse 
of the wonder of his face, may work a revolution in the 
character. Mark Rutherford in “Miriam’s Schooling” tej), 
of a man who was now old. That man had passed a woman 
in the street when he was twenty years of age. And the 
grave sweet spiritua! beauty of her face haunted him ang 
held him to the end. A thousand times, he says, it had 
rebuked him and a thousand times it had redeemed him 
That kind of thing happens with us all. Casual meetings 
may be crises. Brooding and melancholy we encounter 
somebody and lo! the time of singing of birds is come. Ang 
if that be so, and it is often so, in our casual passing con- 
tacts with each other, how much more so when the casual 
contact is with the personality of Christ. So was it with 
Pilate’s wife. From her lattice she had seen the Lord a 
moment. And the grave and heavenly beauty of that face 
had passed into her dreams. She was afraid. She trembled 
for her husband. There was something here of an eternal 
destiny. The strange thing is that the whole course of 
history has conclusively shown that she was right. 


British Table Talk 


London, February 16. 

"THERE ARE NOW in this country more than half a million 

members of the league of nations union. This number 
shows a steady increase. It may be useful, however, to explain 
that the union, while it exists to further the main ends of league, 
is not bound by any means to support all that the league does, 
or to refrain from criticism, where 
it falls short. The union has in- 
deed a body of gifted men at its 
call; one of the greatest of Greek 
scholars, Dr. Gilbert Murray, spends laborious days in its serv- 
ice. Its secretary has written what is considered the most 
learned of modern works on education. Small wonder that the 
reputation of the union stands high, both for ability and inde- 
pendence. I notice, for example,—this will show its independ- 
ence—that on Thursday of last week its executive passed the 
following resolution: “The executive committee of the league 
of nations union, while welcoming unreservedly the impending 
entry of Germany into the league of nations, and her election 
to a permanent seat on the council, views with profound concern 
the proposal further to increase the number of permanent mem- 
bers of the council, and unanimously urges his majesty’s govern- 
ment, in view of the grave perils to which the whole league 
would be exposed as the result of a sudden and unconsidered 
change in the fundamental constitution of the council, to resist 
by all means in its power any further increase in the number of 
permanent members at the present time.” In this the union 
expressed the general mind of this country. “Fair play for 
Germany!” . . Without doubt the shares of the league have 
gone up lately through its handling of the Greco-Bulgar crisis. 
Was ever such an army order issued as this which the Bulgarian 
general staff sent to the officer commanding the troops? “Make 
only slight resistance, protect the fugitive and panic-stricken 
population, prevent the spread of panic in the Struma valley, 
and do not expose the troops to unnecessary losses, in view of 
the fact that the incident has been laid before the council of the 
league of nations, which is expected to stop the invasion.” Such 
facts as this help to strengthen the league in the estimate of the 
people. At the same time there is much outspoken criticism, 
both from those on the one hand, who believe the ideal of peace 
to be an impossible dream, and from those on the other hand, 
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who believe that the league is not ideal enough. And there is 
much lip-service. But it is only just to report that there are an 
increasing number, like Sir Austen Chamberlain, who have 
passed from an attitude of somewhat cold acquiescence into one 
of hope and even of enthusiasm. 

. > > 


A Great Speech 

Elsewhere I make mention of the debate upon housing. Every 
now and then a speech is delivered in the house, which moves 
the souls of men. Such a speech was made last week by Mr. 
Rosslyn Mitchell. He is the labor member who defeated Lord 
Oxford and Asquith. Some weeks ago he made a deep impres- 
sion when he spoke at a luncheon of the London Missionary so- 
ciety; like so many of our labor leaders, he is not ashamed to 
confess his Christian faith. In his speech delivered upon the 
housing proposals of the government it is true he criticized 
some of his own party, but the speech owed its welcome and did 
its work upon the conscience for other reasons than that. Here 
is a passage from the speech itself: “Here is a grim tragedy 
when 13,600 of these houses are condemned as unfit for human 
habitation, and there are hundreds of people who are evet 
begging for the opportunity to get into any one of them. There 
are people living below the ground. There are people living in 
houses which they have to reach by mounting outside ladders, 
like a painter. There are people living in outhouses, people 
living in houses that are infested with rats, and they have to 
protect their children during sleep from rats. There are houses 
which I have seen in which the little children dare not lie down 
on the floor; they have to sleep leaning against the wall because 
of the vermin which are there. There are hundreds who have 
not even shelter, and who have to go to the parks to sleep o 
banks, or who have to go into the prison cells night after night, 
or have to go to the railway sidings to sleep, not on the seats, 
lest they should be arrested, but under the seats, so that they 
may not be observed. There are people who rig up little 
trumpery jute bag tents for a covering for their heads. I mait 
tain that the protests that are made against these (steel) houses 
and against the government’s scheme do not represent the views 
of the people of Scotland. I maintain, further, that at this mo 
ment the people of Scotland are trembling with expectancy, 10 
simply as to whether these houses are to be built or not, bet 
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whether they are to be the lucky ones who are going to get 
them. I believe there are men and women in Scotland tonight 
who are praying to God that their children may be among the 
jucky ones. If I retarded by one day the hopes and dreams of 
men and women who are seeing their children grow up as I see 
them and seeing their bodies and minds developing as I see 
them, it would be better that a millstone were hung round my 
neck and I was cast into the depths of the sea.” It is for 
prophetic voices like this we wait. From whatever party they 
come, they will be welcomed. 
. > 


Oxford and Communist 
Undergraduates 


The vice-chancellor of Oxford has issued a statement explain- 
ing how he has dealt with certain undergraduates who had 
endeavored to induce Indian students to become communists. 
Under threat of expulsion these undergraduates have been re- 
quired to sign the following document: “I solemnly promise 
that so long as I am a resident member of Oxford university I 
will hold no communication, direct or indirect, with any or- 
ganized communist association, and that I will not endeavor to 
propagate communist ideas either directly or indirectly.” This 
is a measure foreign to the true Oxford tradition. That univer- 
sity has been famous for the liberty of expression allowed to 
undergraduates. It is a principle that is at stake. Communists, 
who set out to destroy a system by force, can scarcely complain 
if the system defends itself. But this undertaking is not one to 
the effect that the undergraduates will refrain from the use or 
advocacy of force; it is a definite attempt to rule out the expres- 
sion of certain ideas which are not even sharply defined. Prince 
Kropotkin would have been ruled out by such a decree. It is 
felt by many that this is a measure dictated by panic, and likely 
to defeat itself. Nothing is likely to cheer the communists more 
than to think that Oxford is afraid of them. I see, however, 
that the undergraduate mind, as reflected in the union, is in 
favor of the action of the vice-chancellor and the proctors. How- 
ever, the majority was not great; 367 were against the action of 
the vice-chancellor and 403 in favor. Nonetheless, there are 
many Oxford men who believe that such restrictions are only 
likely to drive underground any communism there may be, and 
it is much better to let it out. What becomes of the red ties 
of youth? 


From Europe’s 
Political Scene 


The outbursts of Mussolini have not been taken too seriously 
here. There is a general impression that both he and Strese- 
mann have been speaking each to his own people. It is already 
clear from the fascist records that when in domestic difficulties 
Mussolini will create a diversion. This has always been the way 
of dictators. Napoleon did it; so did Bismarck, and the czar 
and his advisers in old Russia were past masters in this method. 
lf Mussolini really meant all that he seemed to say, there would 
be good reason to fear some outburst not in speech, but in 
deed. The treatment of Germany by the fascist leader has led 
mafiy for the first time for years to sympathize with Germany. 
He has announced that this is to be the Napoleonic year of 
fascismo. The year of Waterloo, someone asks, or of Sedan? 
We may have some politicians trying on in private the armor 
of Mussolini, but we do not know who they are; none of those 
who profess openly their sympathy for the fascist principles 
carry much weight. Speaking generally, we do not tremble 
either at the threat of the communists or of the fascists. . 

The debate upon housing in Scotland shows where the real 
danger lies. The government laid before the house its scheme 
for building a large number of houses at once—2,000 of them 
are to be built of steel by the firm controlled by Lord Weir. 
The chief theme of debate was provided by the fear of many 
labor members that the scheme would be turned into an attack 
on wages. Lord Weir employs engineers to put up the steel 
houses, and the labor critics suspect that he is attacking the 
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builders’ trade union. It is easy to understand why labor is 
vigilant, but it does not look as though they had a strong case 
in attacking the government scheme. There is urgency in this 
matter, as the speech by Mr. Mitchell, already quoted, makes 
grimly plain. At least 100,000 or 150,000 new houses are 
needed. Such are the conditions out of which revolutions arise. 
The man who desires to see a steady progress to a worthy social 
order has more reason to fear the Glasgow slum than the in- 
trigues of Moscow or the parades of Rome. 
. @.@ 
Concerning 
Books 
Some of the books which are now taken for granted would 
have been banned from the libraries a generation ago. Is it 
merely Victorian prejudice that leads one to resent the presence 
in books of sexual stories told with a frank delight in every 
sensual detail and with an utter disregard of the accepted de- 
cencies of life? If three scenes described in a recent book, which 
apparently is accepted without question, were described in plain 
language they would surprise anyone unfamiliar with modern 
fiction. Yet to give the name of the book would simply adver- 
tise it. . . To another world altogether belong the poems of 
Edmund Blunden. He dates his book of English poems from 
Tokyo, where I believe he is lecturing now; but wherever he 
lives, east or west, he will still be the poet of the English coun- 
tryside, of field and ledge and lane. All the gentleness of his 
race lives in him. There is one most tender poem, which tells 
its own story. 
To joy 
“Is not this enough for moan 
To see this babe all motherless— 
A babe beloved—thrust out alone 
Upon death’s wilderness? 
Our tears fali, fall, fall—I would weep 
My blood away to make thee warm, 
Thou ne’er on earth hast gone one step, 
Nor heard the breath o’ the storm. 
How shall you go, my little child, 
Alone on that most wintry wild?” 
. Among other books to be noted is “William Carey,” by 
F. Deaville Walker, a very excellent piece of work of which 
more later. . . . There are also the “Letters of Sir Walter 
Raleigh” that must be read. 
. 
Concerning the 
Church 
The preparations for Lenten services in London are an- 
nounced. Dr. Gore is to preach each Wednesday at St. Paul's, 
and the three hours’ service on Good Friday will be taken by 
the bishop of St. Albans. Dr. Orchard, as his custom has been 
for years, publishes the titles of the courses through which he 
proposes to take his readers. For the Sunday mornings in Lent, 
he announces a series of sermons on the Lord’s prayer. On 
Sunday evenings the services will be simple and non-liturgical, 
and Dr. Orchard will give evangelistic addresses on “The Attrac- 
tion of Spiritual Idealism,” “The Anchorage of Spiritual Reality,” 
“The Development of Personal Spirituality,” “The Cost of Spir- 
itual Choice,” “The Secret of Spiritual Power,” and “The Reward 
of Spiritual Life.” On Thursday evenings he is to deliver a 
series of lectures on “The Development of the Devotional Life,” 
his subjects being: “The Case for Conscious Culture,” “The 
Elements of Prayer,” “Devotional Methods,” “Supernatural Mys- 
ticism,” “The Graces Obtainable by Prayer,” and “The Ultimate 
Aim of Devotion.” . . A long pastorate in London has been 
honored this week. The Rev. Thomas Yates has been twenty- 
one years in Allen Street, Kensington, where he succeeded 
Silvester Horne when that fine Rupert of our churches went to 
Whitefield’s. Mr. Yates has won in a remarkable degree the 
love and trust of his people and of his brother-ministers. Like 
other good Congregationalists he had his origin in Methodism. 
There is no preacher with a happier gift of making the deep 
things of religion living and fascinating; he has every gift that 
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a preacher needs, and his gifts are at the service of a living faith, 
tested and not found wanting. His friends know that this hour 
of happy memories is for him an hour of deep personal anxiety 
in his own home. General Booth has published his mem- 
He is as quick as ever to discern the times and to give a 
lead to his people. One who spent an hour with him lately told 


ories. 
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me how spiritual enthusiasm and power shone out in his words, 
In the beginning of March he proposes to hold mass meetings 
in London, Bristol and other great cities; he will declare his 
readiness to take over the prisons and the workhouses of our 
land. The Salvation Army has by no means retired from 
business. Epwarp S8ILLITOo, 


The Book World 


The Country Church, and Other Issues 


HE RURAL CHURCH is a problem in both religion and 
But I have 
before me six books dealing with phases of rural sociology, and 


sociology. That is true, of course, of any church. 


four of them are devoted especially to its moral and religious aspects. 
The least scientific and the most interesting of them is a book by 
a rural Methodist preacher in Vermont who has insisted upon re- 
maining with his country parish for seventeen years in spite of a 
growing reputation as a lecturer at theological seminaries and else- 
where and increasingly frequent opportunities for “promotion” to 
Strer_tes AMONG THE Hits, by Arthur Wentworth 
Hewitt (Abingdon, $1.75), is roughly comparable to “Beside the 
Bush.” Its understands and 
He stays with them because he wants to and with no over- 


city churches. 


Bonnie Briar author loves country 
people. 
burdening and self-righteous sense of sacrifice. He has little to say 
about the characteristic difficulties of country churches in this gen- 
eration—depletion of population, the supplanting of the old stock by 
aliens, everybody running off to town in his Ford, and the like, — 
but much to say about the personal and spiritual satisfactions of 
work in a country parish. He is old-fashioned in some particulars 
He is not strong for federation, and believes that in most over- 
churched hamlets the solution of the problem is to be found by 
letting the strongest church survive and the weaker ones die. I 
would have more confidence in this plan if some of them were not 


such an unconscionable time in dying 
\ New Day ror THE Country Cuurcu, by Rolvix Harlan (Cokes- 
bury, $1.25), 


tion 


is a book of perhaps less inspiration but more informa 
It is based not upon the consideration of a single parish, but 
upon a wide knowledge of the conditions under which rural churches 
operate in various parts of the country. The author gives specific 
and practical discussion of problems of administration, organization, 
finance, evangelism, and the objectives and program of the country 
church. 


Wilson, who Tae Farmer's CHURCH 
(Century, $2.00), is one of the recognized experts in rural sociology 
There 
who have a wider knowledge of 


His 


conception of the church is organized about the recognition of cer- 


Warren Hugh writes 
and has been for several years on the faculty of Columbia. 
are few men in the country, if any, 


the problems of education and social life in the open country. 


tain specific needs in rural life which no other institution can meet. 
It is encouraging to know that, with his increased knowledge of the 
field and of its undeniable difficulties, Dr. Wilson also has an in- 
creasing confidence in the possibility of an improved rural life and 
in the permanent function of the rural church 


An extensive survey of the work of the national character-form 
ing agencies, including the Y. M. C. A., the Y. W. C. A., Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts, and Camp-Fire Girls, which do work in rural 
communities and small towns, is reported in How Suauit Country 
Youtu Be Serven?, by H. Paul Douglass, the director of the 
survey (Doran, $2.50). Here are five major agencies, not to men- 
tion certain minor ones, working with different but overlapping 
groups and imperfectly coordinated both with each other and with 
local organizations. The result is not only a certain amount of 
waste in operation but, in most communities, a badly balanced pro- 
gram involving the neglect of some who need what such agencies could 
do. There is a tendency toward the development of narrow organ- 
ization loyalties which are in danger of becoming a new sectarianism 


without the amelioration which federation brings to denominational 
rivalry. The author and the other members of the survey, however, 
believe that the agencies themselves contain, in their more liberal 
motives and impulses, the corrective for this condition, and point 
out certain specific directions in which experiments in cooperation 
can advantageously be made. The facts which are presented, and 
which form the basis from which deductions are drawn, were 
gathered by a detailed survey of fifty-three counties carefully 
chosen as representative in various parts of the country. 


Tue SuspurBan TREND, by the same author, H. Paul Douglass, 
(Century, $2.00) is perhaps a contribution to urban rather than to 
rural sociology. But it is in the suburban communities that the two 
fields blend. Here are populations composed of commuters and non- 
commuters. Here are certain special difficulties growing out of the 
division of loyalties between the city and the suburb, and a cleavage 
between the interests of the two classes of residents. The author's 
conclusion is that suburbanization is an inevitable and desirable proc- 
ess, but requires more careful planning that it has yet received, 
and he makes some practical suggestions in this direction. 


Passing from sociology to economics, Our Dest anp Duty To 
THE FARMER by Henry C. Wallace, late secretary of agriculture 
(Century, $1.75), published nearly a year ago, deals with problems 
which have not yet found their permanent solution. In the general 
readjustment of prices and wages in the years immediately follow- 
ing the war, the farmers got the worst of it. The tendency of prices 
of manufactured articles was up, while the tendency of the price 
of farm products was down. The farmer sold cheap and bought 
dear. And it was not that these were the inevitable results of na- 
tural economic forces operating without interference. The tariff 
protects the price of industrial commodities. The restriction of im- 
migration protects industrial wages. Government administration of 
the railroads advanced wages to a point from which they have never 
receded. Whether or not these were and are wise policies is not 
at present under discussion. But it does seem that, if there is to 
be interference with natural price-and-wage levels for the benefit 
of certain groups—with incidental advantage to “the public’”—the 
farmer also ought to be considered. The accident of a good season 
or a shortage of foreign crops in a particular year may bring a 
temporary alleviation of his condition but is no solution of the prob- 
lem. Secretary Wallace believed that, while governmental price- 
fixing is impractical, there should be some legislation, such as that 
proposed in the McNary-Haugen bill, to provide for the foreign 
export of what would otherwise become a price-lowering domestic 
surplus of farm products. 


There is no longer any doubt as to the propriety of giving high 
school students a chance to study elementary sociology. If they 
can understand ancient history, why can they not understand some- 
thing of the facts of present-day society? Soctat Proptems or TOo- 
vay, by Grove S. Dow (Crowell, $2.00), is an excellent practical text- 
book for use in secondary schools. Avoiding for the most part 
doubtful matters of theory—except that he does seem a little strong 
on the influence of heredity—the author treats of such concrete 
problems as immigration, urban migration, the Negro, divorce, 
industrial organization, child labor, poverty, crime and defectives. 


A high-minded and intelligent treatment of the Negro problem by 
one of the greatest Christian leaders of that race, is BETWEEN BLACK 
AND Wuite, by Rev. Henry Hugh Proctor (Pilgrim, $1.50), who 
was graduated from the Yale divinity school the same year in which 
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I entered it. While making no specific program as to the way in 
which the problems of interracial contact are to be solved, for ex- 
ample in the northern cities where the Negro population has vastly 
increased in the last ten years, he both indicates and embodies the 
spirit in which the solution is to be found, that is, the spirit of 
mutual good-will. “No race has ever solved the problem of an- 
other,” and the development of the Negro is to come not through 
having something done for him but through doing something for 
himself. And yet the total problem is one involving two races, not 
one alone, and it must be worked out by the cooperation of both. 
The autobiographical part of the book is perhaps the most significant. 


Students of child psychology and especially of delinquents can 
by no means afford to overlook the most important and encyclopedic 
recent contribution in this field, THe Younc DetinQguent by Cyril 
Burt (Appleton, $5.00). While this is but one of three volumes 
which the author contemplates in this general field—the others deal- 
ing especially with mental subnormality and emotional instability— 
the causal factors which enter into delinquency are so interrelated 
that this volume itself leaves but few important points untouched. 
As far, however, as analysis is possible, the author endeavors to 
treat here cases of sub-normal morality. It is to be understood, 
however, that he does not countenance the fallacy of considering 
morality a separate department of the personality. He takes into 
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account with entire adequacy the influence of environmental and 
physical factors, and the treatment is rendered concrete by refer- 
ence to a large number of specific cases, and is made practical by 
the inclusion of suggested treatment and in many instances by the 
record both of the actual treatment and of the history and out- 
come of the case after a period of years. 


One hundred per cent Americanism voiced by an enthusiastic 
American of Italian stock is the content of Gino Speranza’s Race 
or Nation (Bobbs, Merrill, $3.00). Mr. Speranza’s thesis is that 
the achievement of sound nationhood requires the breaking down 
of the divisive loyalties to the half-hundred mother countries from 
which our immigrants come, the acquisition of the English lan- 
guage by all residents of the United States, the erection of a much 
higher barrier against immigration, the making of citizenship harder 
to acquire by those already here, and the requirement that all chil- 
dren attend the American public school. The Roman Catholic church 
is given much of the blame for the perpetuation of separate racial 
groups and for their failure to learn the English language, and 
for the high percentage of illiteracy in the districts where it is 
strongest, e.g., in Louisiana. The book is perhaps extreme, and it 
seems to me that by listening carefully I can hear a low but per- 
sistent ku-klucking sound in its pages. 

WINFRED ERNEST GARRISON. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


A New Form of Child Exploitation 


Eprror THe CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: Of course, it is the business of the newspapers to give 
the people something to talk about—at least two cents’ worth 
aday. A competition for child dancers is as good as anything 
else I suppose. It catches the eye. It is easy to read—even 
in a crowded subway. “Competition for Child Dancers,” the 
announcement reads. “Child dancers, either boys or girls, who 
are twelve years of age or less are to have an opportunity to 
win the title of the cleverest child dancer in New England and 
to appear in a feature moving picture film at the Blank theatre.” 
Then follows the list of prizes. 

The contest is well started. 
everyone. 


It moves along merrily for 
From day to day we follow the course of events. 
Today we see the names of sixty children who have been entered 
by fond parents. They range in age from baby tots of three, 
four and five to youngsters of twelve, but only ten out of the 
sixty have reached that maximum age limit of twelve years. 
The comments of the sponsors of the competition are quoted 
with zest. “One of the things that surprised us was the utter 
absence of nervousness of the applicants. Each of the children 
whether they were five or six or the older ones of twelve years 
did their ‘stuff’ like veterans, and many of the young children 
made more of a hit with the judges than their older companions.” 

Theatres need to advertise. What more effective advertising 

uld be found than a feature film of the twelve cleverest child 
dancers in New England filmed by techni-color expert operators? 
Dr. Miriam Van Waters in her “Youth in Conflict” reminds us 
that the “curls, smiles, lisps and ‘cuteness’ of childhood have 
now a money value which runs into thousands of dollars.” 
“The effect of theatrical life upon ‘child actors’ is well known to 
be thoroughly demoralizing,” says Dr. Van Waters, “yet in 
one city alone in two years over five thousand permits have 
been issued to children of school age to play in the movies.” Is 
it worthwhile that this theatre and others throughout the coun- 
try gain a few more dollars at the expense of the welfare of our 
children? I doubt it. 

“In moving pictures hundreds of little children support adults 
who busy themselves in courts, quarreling over their guardian- 
ship"—to quote Van Waters again. Is it well that the winners 
in this and other such contests should find a too easy success 
and develop a cheap conceit, an absence of sympathy with the 


defeated, a false sense of superiority destined to be rudely shat- 
tered by later failure—only to satisfy the selfishness of parents 
eager for profit and blind to the needs of their children? 

“The child cannot be taught self-realization; he can only reach 
that goal through achievement,” says Dr. H. Crichton Miller. 
“All teaching has only a negative value compared with the 
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positive value of the experience of achievement. The urge 
to achievement is the progressive side of the striving after 
power. The regressive side of it is the lure of attracting atten- 
tion and creating an effect upon people. The child is a born 
sensation-monger. Recent educational experiments have 
proved to how great an extent the system of enforced attention 
creates its own problem, and how the force of spontaneous inter- 
est, set free to work on suitable material, encounters its own 
experience of discipline as it makes its way along the road to 
achievement.” 

The exploitation of children always brings a crop of moral 
evils for the community. Our juvenile courts handle every year 
hundreds of unnecessary tragedies. Too often the delinquent 
child has been forced into that position by the selfishness, greed 
or neglect of adults. 

Has the church anything to say? 

Boston, Mass. 


I believe it has. 
ANNA ESTELLE May. 


College Militarism as Seen Abroad 


Eprtor Tue CurisTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: May I write a word in encouragement of further edi- 
torials such as you carried in your December 24th issue on 
militarizing the schools of America? We had a visit here last 
week from Dr. Lloyd Balderston of the Friends’ service com- 
mittee. During this visit arrangements were made for Dr. Bal- 
derston to call on several prominent individuals and to meet 
informally with small groups of representative citizens. In re- 
sponse to Dr. Balderston’s message of friendship and desire to 
serve China in this time of great need, he was almost invariably 
asked to explain America’s stand on decrease in armaments and 
military training in her schools. It did not seem to convince 
his questioners when Dr. Balderston pointed out that there was 
a large element of opposition to such military training in Amer- 
ica. Dr. 
sistency 


Jalderston presented the case well, but this incon- 
in America’s stand weakened 
settlements of international questions. 


his plea for peaceful 


If the fact that America is training her youth in militarism is 
not the greatest stumbling block the cause of peace is meeting 
in China today, it is at least certain that it is rendering our 
professions of peaceful inentions and goodwill toward other 
nations so weak that they are nearly robbed of their sincerity in 
the eyes of this great nation. The thinking public cannot under- 
stand why we urge the nations to disarm and talk peace and 
goodwill on one hand and on the other train our school boys in 
the art and spirit of war. They know the psychological impos- 
sibility of putting such training as that into the experience and 
thought of boys and then having the spirit of peace rule in the 
heart of the nation. They know that such training as this can 
not but flare up into action in times of test. 

China is possessed of the most intelligent and vocal public 
opinion today that she has ever had, and the minds and instru- 
ments behind it are as keen as those of the west. If our national 
actions in private do not conform to our professions in public, 
our inconsistencies are broadcasted from one end of the country 
to the other. They are displayed in the newspapers and com- 
mented on editorially; they are debated by the students, and 
seized upon by anti-Christian organizations; they are harped on 
by radical organizations, and grimly thought upon and wondered 
at by the church. Students returning from their studies in 
America add to the uncertainty of interpretation of America’s 
mind and strengthen the impression that after all America’s 
final trust is in arms and the man trained to use them. 

It is not surprising that a large proportion of schoolboy com- 
positions in China urge militarism as the only certain way to 
national self-respect and ultimate integrity. The wise foreigner 
in China does not attempt to convince his friends that the atti- 
tude of the western nations toward China has changed. Nor 
does a wise American try to convince his friends that even Amer- 
ica’s intentions are unselfish. Many friends do believe her in- 
tentions unselfish, but one does not try to argue. We rather 


hope for a quick turn in the tide and that our national practice 
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will level up to the words of our presidents when they call for 
conferences on disarmaments. The least that one can say now 
to China, and especially to young China, is that the hands ang 
arms we hold out to them today are the hands and arms of Esay, 
but our voice is the voice of Jacob. To be sure we think them 
wrong, but they do have the argument! 


Hangchow, China. Eucene A. Turner. 


In Behalf of Foreign Missions 


Evitor THe CurisTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: The alertness of The Christian Century to religious issyes 
of central importance is a most wholesome stimulus te readers who 
wish to keep abreast of the times. Readers of The Christian Century 
may disagree with its attitude towards American participation in the 
world court, its refusal to support any method which looks towards 
a warless world save that of outlawry, its demand that the books of 
the Anti-saloon league be opened to the public and its criticisms of 
the federal council of churches—they may disagree and yet be greatly 
benefited by the compulsion to think things through. 

It seems to me lamentable, therefore, that the article, “Instead of 
Foreign Missions” should convey a false impression to those not 
intimately acquainted with the present tendency in foreign missions. 
It is not enough to state that “most of Africa presents such a field” 
where foreign missions in the old sense can survive. In addition to 
Africa there are isles of the south seas, and vast tracts in India and 
China which must be evangelized in the old sense. The statement 
that “they do not hesitate to compare their cultural, and even their 
spiritual, inheritance with the inheritance of the west” is true of 
only an infinitesimal portion of those to whom foreign missions 
minister. One needs to spend only a brief time at a foreign mission 
station to realize this. Again, the statement that the churches must 
learn to face issues cooperatively on the foreign field implies that 
they are not now doing so. What term other than cooperation can 
we apply to international missionary conferences and to the division 
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of foreign mission territory as spheres of labor among the denom- 
inations? Denominational overlapping is almost unknown on the 


foreign field. . 


Red Oak, Ia. Cart A. GLover. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Lesson for March 21. Lesson text: John 19:23-30; 20:19-20. 


“He Died to Make Us Good” 


OR several years I have enjoyed the powerful stimulus of 
fellowship in a club of twenty professional men. I admire 
the mentality of every one of my associates in that group. They 
are men of achievement, of refinement; they have great hearts. 
The other evening the talk took a deep and serious turn and one 
of the men, a distinguished minister of long experience, ob- 
served: “I have come to love that line in an old hymn which 
runs: He Died to Make Us Good.” I have been thinking of 
that in connection with this lesson— 
“There is a green hill far away, 
Without a city wall, 
Where the dear Lord was crucified, 
Who died to save us all. 
.s ¢ 6 © 
He died that we might be forgiven, 
He died to make us good; 
That we might go at last to heaven, 
Saved by his precious blood.” 

Now, for once, let us not quibble over the theology of that 
good old hymn. Interpret it as you will, explain it to suit 
your own ideas, but there remains that deep, true line: “He 
died to make us good.” 

Christ cannot be satisfied until he has won us to goodness. 
Goodness makes us think of God and when we think of God 
we think of the godlikeness of his son. Jesus died to make us 
like himself. When we speak of “salvation by character” we 
do not mean that any one can earn his way into heaven, but 
we do mean that Christ has failed in his work unless and 
until he forms us into his likeness. We are to grow up into 
him in all things. We shall be like him, we follow him. We 
imitate him. His spirit makes new creatures of us. We are 
converted. We become his episties. After all, there is no 
salvation apart from character. We must become miniature 
Christs. 

When we become “good” we do not shrink from suffering. 
Hardship is part of the day’s work for a true Christian. Jesus 
finished his work; we must finish ours. Last summer I went, 
one morning, to hear John A. Hutton, in Westminster chapel 
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in Buckingham road. Rarely has a sermon lifted me as his 
did that day. He was showing a new angle to suffering. He 
was trying to get us to see that suffering sometimes prepares 
a man for a larger service. Clearly he illustrated his point by 
a story about Lord Kitchener. When Kitchener was a young 
officer, out in Constantinople, there was a little serious work 
to do, and many of his fellow officers were frittering away their 
time and some were dissipating. Kitchener, however, deter- 
mined to improve his time and, with infinite pains, he plowed 
through a course in Arabic. It was very difficult and it ab- 
sorbed much energy and long, weary hours. Then, suddenly, 
a change came in Egypt. The war office needed a man who 
knew Arabic and Kitchener leaped into power and position. 
His sufferings had prepared him for the larger service. He 
closed his sermon with a ringing challenge to face danger and 
hardship, and quoted, as nearly as I can recall them, these 
lines: (carved on a rough stone on the west coast of England, 
where many boats have gone down in storms): 

“A ship-wrecked sailor 

Buried on this coast, 

Bids you set sail; 

Full many a bark— 

(When ours went down) 

Weathered the gale.” 

Christ died in vain, so far as we are concerned, unless thereby 
he made us good. If the death of Christ inspires you to brave 
sacrifice in a worthy cause, if his death steels your heart to 
battle temptation and to overcome; if his death fires you with 
holy zeal to spend your life in redeeming humanity, then he 
has died for a purpose. There is a deep, constant power in 
the cross, which continually motivates us to the highest and 
finest living. Had he lived and died without suffering, we 
would not feel this inspiration. “He died to make us good.” 
“Endure hardship as a good soldier of Jesus Christ.” We 
cannot be good without being brave and helpful. This is the 
heroic note, which, put into modern Christianity, will draw the 
best to Christ, and in turn will win the world. 

Joun R. Ewers. 
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“I want to testify that the last page advertisement 
we ran in The Christian Century has brought more 
inquiries than any other advertisement we ever ran 
in any paper.” (From a large advertiser who has 
been in many magazines during many years.) 





























NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Sir Henry Lunn’s Fortune 
For Peace and Unity 

Public announcement has recently been 
made of the formation of the Sir Henry 
Lunn trust foundation, which will admin 
ister the fortune of Sir Henry Lunn in 
behalf of world peace and church unit 
Sir Henry, now in the United 
States speaking under the auspices of the 


who is 


world alliance for international friendship 
through the churches, is understood to 
have amassed a considerable fortune from 
the conduct of the continental tourist 
years his name, and of the 
string of Swiss hotels which he controls. 
He was at one time a’Wesleyan medical 
missionary in India. At the present time, 
a large part of Sir Henry's interest goes 
into the editing of the Review of the 
Churches, a quarter!; published in Lon- 
don 
Warren H. Wilson Dropped by 
Presbyterian Board 

Decreasing financial support has caused 
the board of national missions of the 
Presbyterian church to make some drastic 
cuts in its i A 
the most cons; these is the re 
tirement of Dr. Warren H. Wilson after 


18 years of 


agency which 


personnel divisior \mong 


uous ot 


service from his place as di 
and country work Dr 
Wilson's retirement is | 
of the board to be 
$500,000 budget 
financial 
to the country 
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were aiso S8s¢ verely 


work 
ecent reductions. 
Denominations Get Together 
In University City 

The 


are holding a 


Ann 


series of m 


protestants of Arbor, Mich 


i. 
dweck 


Lenten 


preaching services in which denomina 


tional lines have been obliterated more 


completely than at any time 
the religious 


previous in 
town On 


‘venings 


history if c 
hive successive 
ing preacl fron roit are officiating 
in five different pulpit he men thus as 
Alvin Magary, 
Rev. S Marquis, Episcopal: 
Rev. Marshall Reed, Methodist: Rev. Ed 
war Dewitt Jor ._ Dp ciple, 
Reinhold Niebi 


week a 1 


visit 


sisting are Rey Presby 


terian 


and Rev 
Ky ingelical Each 
student sup- 


per 4 ror ne nreaching 


interde ninational 
service 
when the visiting 
of the 


dresses 


er meets students 
and ad 
Herbert 


committee of 


Michigan 
them informally 


University 
Rev 
A. Jump, chairman of the 
declares that already a new 
spirit of cooperation has been generated, 
and a series of holy week union services 
is in preparation when the local pastors 
will participate in the sort of fed 


arrangements, 


same 
erated activity. 
Proposes Books for 
Lenten Reading 

Dr. E Martin, pastor of the 
Park avenue Methodist church, Kenosha, 
Wis., who has become widely known for 
his suggestions for reading on the part of 
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Burns 


his congregation, has issued a Lenten list. 
The twelve books included are: “The 
Story of Jesus,” compiled from the gos- 
pels, by Dr. Thomas W. Graham of Ober- 
lin; “The Influence of Christ in Modern 
Life,” by Newell Dwight Hillis; “There 
They Crucified Him,” by John A. Hut- 
ton; “The Life and the Way,” a collection 
f sacred poetry; “Pro Vita Monastica,” 
by Henry Dwight Sedgwick; “Why I am 
a Christian,” by Frank Crane; “The Chris 
tian Immortality.” by J. H 
Snowden: “The Healing Shadow.” by W 
A. Quayle; “The Meaning of God,” by 
Harris Franklin Rall; “Faith and Suc 
cess,” by Basil King; “Seven Days With 


3elief in 


od,” by Abraham Ribhany, and one of 
the standard lives of Christ. Dr. Martip 
recommends “The Days of His Flesh’ 
Lutheran Young People Plan 
Public Exhibit 

Members of the Walther league, , 
young peoples’ organization within the 
Lutheran church, are developing a series 
of exhibits for display at county and state 
fairs which seek to give the public an ide, 
of the scope of the service being rendered 
by their denomination. These exhibits 
consist of literature, pictures, moving pic 
tures and radio broadcasting programs 
Originally begun by young people of the 
Missouri they have now 


synod, been 


Dr. Cadman Celebrates 25-Year Pastorate 


H*ke AS IT HAS PROVED for 

many to realize the fact, Dr. S. 
Parkes Cadman has completed 25 years 
is pastor of the Central Congregational 
church of Brooklyn, N. Y. It seems but 
1 few since he was leaving the 
Metropolitan Methodist church of Man 
hattan to become the minister of the 
hurch on the other side oi the East river 
In the intervening quarter-century he h 
become one of the commanding figures in 
the protestant church life of America. At 
present he stands at the pinnacle of hi 
power, his immense personal influence in 
creased by the importance of his position 
s president of the federal council of 
churches of Christ in America. But there 
are still thousands of Dr. Cadman’s 
nd admirers who think of him principally 
is the pastor of the Brooklyn church, and 
who regard that pastorate as just getting 
under way. 

The celebration of Dr. Cadman’s quar 
ter-century in the Brooklyn pulpit, held 
on Feb. 28, proved a civic event of im 
portance. In the morning, the 3,000 mem- 
hers of the congregation crowded the 
hurch to hear their pastor’s own anni 
sermon. In the afternoon, five 
radio stations broadcast his weekly talk 
from the Bedford branch of the Y.M.C.A 
In the evening, leaders in all walks of 
Brooklyn community life united in a serv 
recognition The speakers were 
Rabbi Alexander Lyons, of the congrega- 
tion Beth Elohim; Arthur S. Somers, of 
the city’s board of education; Arthur M. 
Howe, of the Central church, and Dr. J. 
Percival Huget, pastor of the Tompkins 
avenue Congregational church. The fol- 
lowing night the Central congregation 
tendered the pastor a public reception 


years 


friends 


ersary 


ice of 


ANNIVERSARY SERMON 

“It hardly seems possible that a quarter 
of a century has elapsed since I stood in 
this pulpit for the first time and preached 
my opening sermon from that fine text of 
St. Paul’s, ‘The love of Christ con- 
straineth us,” said Dr. Cadman in his 
inniversary sermon. “I stood here, a com- 
paratively young man then, with fear and 
trembling. The persons and events crowd- 
ing into one’s tender recollection of these 


years are too sacred and too numerous te 
be adequately dealt with here. 

“But could those ‘whom we have loved 
long since and lost awhile’ reappear t 
day they would exhort us to stand fast ir 
the gospel wherein we have been made 
free, to realize ourselves as the friends of 
Christ and serve him willingly. I call you 
to witness, my faithful companions and 
fellow-workers in this church, that the 
friendship and the service of our Lord 
has been the source of our greatest peace 
and blessedness. 

“We meet to 
harmony and goodwill of this 
fellowship, to rejoice in the gifts and 
graces which God, the author of all our 
benefits, has lavished upon us as a com- 
munion, to pledge ourselves afresh to the 
tested and worthy cause identified with 
that communion. 

“Many have entered within these walls 
during the quarter century gone whose 
perplexities, anxieties and sins have been 
similarly probed and relieved. For those 
who come today seeking divine aid the 
narrative is full of encouragement. As 
Jesus appealed in his physical necessity 
the mothering instinct of the Samaritan 
woman, so do the community needs of the 
Bedford section appeal to the mothering 
instincts of this, his church. 


unbroken 
beloved 


celebrate the 


BROOKLYN GROWS IN INTEREST 


“Now we face the new Brooklyn, which 
I think Christ would have preferred to 
the old, because of the vast complex hu 
man situation. Christ did not seek 
suburbs; he sought the cosmopolis 
he is passing through Brooklyn today as 
never before.” 

The annual report of the church, which 
was made public at the anniversary serv 
ice, showed that the active membership 0! 
the church in 1925 reached 3,000. Among 
the gifts noted for the year was one 0 
$25 to the cathedral of St. John the divine 
and another of $125 to the church i 
Shropshire, England, of which Dr. Cad- 
man was pastor before coming to America 
thirty-one years ago. The total expendi- 
tures for 1925 were $35,997.30, one item 
of which was $12,000 for Dr. Cadmans 
salary. 
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D adopted in the United Lutheran church 
and the Norwegian synod. 


Obtain Court Permission for 
School Removal 





one of The courts of Connecticut have finally 
Martin 
Flesh.’ . 
Methodists Attack 
gue, PURRE D by reports on the prohibition 
“ty ‘tuation issued by the department of 
ee research and education of the federal coun- 
d dias f churches and by the church temper- 
aa es ty of the Episcopal church, a 
-ndered officials of the Methodist de- 
xchibite ns have issued a counter-blast 
ng pic. has attracted wide public attention. 
arene itement Is signed by Bishop James 
of the of the southern Methodist church; 
y bees is H. Lewis, president of the 


nference of the Methodist Pro- 
urch; Bishop William F. Mc- 
f the northern Methodist church; 
T. Wilson, secretary of the 
iperance, prohibition and pub- 


rate 








Tous to of the same denomination, and 
M. Bell, of the United Breth- 
e loved 
ear to- 
| fast in . 
NSON REPORT MISLEADING 
n made 
lends of is exceedingly regrettable,” says this 
call you statement, “but certainly true that nothing 
ms and ne more to produce not only a na- 
hat the but world-wide impression that 
ir Lord been a development among 
st peace hristian citizenship of the nation of doubt 
nd dissatisfaction with the prohibition 
nbroken aw and the results which have followed 
beloved than the publication of the 
fts and n report on the prohibition situa- 
all our September, 1925. This incident has 
a com- such confusion in the public 
h to the mind t! it has become neccessary to 
ed with speak fully and explicitly. The under- 
olutely repudiate the Johnson 
se walls ; representing authoritatively the 
» ~whose of the churches which they repre- 
ive been his report was prepared by Rev. 
or those Johnson, secretary of the re- 
aid the : lepartment of the federal council 
ent. As i churches of Christ in America, and 
essity to ist nto print with practically no con- 
umaritan sultation with the church temperance 
1s of the i agencies, and without submis- 
othering son even to the administrative committee 
federal council for review or sug- 
T publication if made as it should 
n, which n made in the name and on the 
erred to thority of F. Ernest Johnson alone 
plex hu- ld not have been objectionable, and 
seek the te report if so made would probably 
jis. And ave secured slight publicity and com- 
today as ment. But its publication as supposedly 
nting the attitude and the conclu- 
h, which ns of the federal council of churches 
ary serv: naturally and necessarily tre- 
ership 0! lous publicity, both for the writer of 
Among ‘te report and for the report itself. And 
s one ol I 


iay have been the purpose un- 
he Johnson report, the most 
and important result from that 
been the new life injected by 
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— ut heat, but with candor it must 
ar at ed that the hasty, unauthorized 
aam 


n of the Johnson report was a 
1 unpardonable misrepresentation, 
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, 4n inexcusable betrayal of a num 
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given permission to the Berkeley divinity 
school to remove from its present location 
to New Haven. This Episcopal institu- 
tion has been in service at Middletown, 
Conn., for 75 years. By bringing it to 
New Haven it is hoped that its work can 


Anti-Dry Reports 


ber of the constituent bodies of the Fed 
eral council, fastening upon them respon 
sibility for a report the preparation and 
publication of which they had _ never 
authorized, the substance of which they 
did not know until it was published, and 
with the conclusions of which they did 
not agree then, nor do they agree toda; 
PRODUCT OF NEW YORK 

“It is not true that the Johnson report 
has been repudiated because it contained 
unwelcome facts, but because its methods 
were unscientific and its conclusions un- 
warranted and misleading, chiefly because 
it was prepared by a group of men, who, 
however honest, were dominated and ap- 
parently overwhelmed by the 
and conditions prevailing in the lawless 
‘New York sector’ of the country, which 
influences and conditions are today a dis- 
grace to the nation, not onlv because 
under the leadership of Governor Smith 
the state prohibition enforcement law was 
repealed, but because vulgarity and inde- 
cency are exploited on the stage in the 
theatres of the city, and lawlessness is 
rampant, robberies, assaults and murders 
being openly committed day after day, so 
that no one can walk the streets or carry 
on ordinary business with any assurance 
that he may not at any time be 
robbed or killed. 

“The aftermath of the recent declaration 
made by Dr. Empringham of the church 
temperance society, indicates that while 
there has been apparently a change in his 
own position, there has been little if any 
change unfavorable to prohibition in the 
attitude of the leadership of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal church. The Empringham 
statement has been utilized to the limit 
by the opponents of prohibition, but the 
prompt, open protests and the repudiation 
of the Empringham statement by many 
bishops and leaders of the Protestant 
Episcopal church have been exceedingly 
gratifying and heartening, and there has 
been no evidence produced that the per- 
centage of the ministry and laity of the 
Protestant Episcopal church which really 
actively favored national prohibition is 
any less today than it was six vears ago 


influence 


assaulted, 


NO CHANGE BY PB. It 


“Where then are the evidences of any 
appreciable or important change of atti- 
tude toward the prohibition law on the 
part of the citizenship of the nation, and 
especially of the Christian citizenship? 
With very rare exceptions the voices 
raised in opposition to prohibition today 
are from the same sections of the country 
and represent the same elements of pop- 
ulation and the same liquor traffic inter- 
ests which fought the enactment of the 
prohibition law and which today openly, 
blatantly, defiantly proclaim their own 
lawlessness as a reason why the nation 
should agree to change the beneficent, or, 
as President Coolidge has denominated it, 
the ‘salutary’ prohibition law.” 
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The Soul of 


a Stradivarius 


NTO the instrument went a part of 

the soul of its maker—and it re- 
mained. With every touch of the bow 
it speaks convincing evidence of a mas- 
ter’s permanent mark of mastery. Each 
Kilgen organ embodies, likewise, a mus- 
ical soul. It comes from the minds of 
master craftsmen, whose souls vibrate 
to the instruments which they create. 
When a Strad. or a Kilgen speaks, the 
human heart must listen and the soul 
respond. Age glorifies the golden tone 
of a Kilgen, its eroding hand does not 
soon destroy the worthy work of con- 
scientious builders. A Kilgen is more 


than pipes and keys. 


~ Kilgen organ architects T 
have designed impressive 
instruments for churches 
of every denomination. 
They will be glad to give 
you the benefit of their ex- 
|. perience.WritetoDept.G. , | 
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7 EUROPE 
See beautiful Montreal, quaint 
Quebec, and the mighty St. 
Lawrence on your way to 
Europe. Cut your travel on the 
open sea to only four days. In 
every way you get more, see 
more, spend less, when you book 
passage on one of the popular 
‘Empresses” or Mono-class (one 
class) steamships of the Cana- 
ponent ingen J ae large, modern, 
speedy, and splendi uipped 
boats afford every acility for 
your safety, comfort and enjoy- 
ment en route. Frequent sailings 
to the principal European ports. 


From Vancouver 


‘ORIENT 


Four Giant Canadian Pacific 
Empresses offer quick passage 
to the Orient—only 10 days to 
Japan, then China and Manila. 
The largest, fastest, steamships 
on the Pacific—with unsurpassed 
cuisine and service. Whether 
you book as a ist, and or 3rd 
cabin passenger, your journey 
will be a happy, joyful, interest- 
ing experience. Sailings are 
fortnightly from Vancouver. 





Winter Cruises 


Let us help you with that Cruise you are 


lanning next winter. Ask about 
anadian Pacific Winter Cruises from 
New York. 
Dec. 2, Round the World, Empress of 
Scotland. 
Feb. 12, 1927, Mediterranean Cruise, 
Empress of France. 
Jan. 26 and Feb. 28, 1927, West Indies 
Cruises, Montroyal. 





71 E. Jackson Blvd. 





Further information from local 
steamship agents, or 


R. S. ELWORTHY, Steamship General Agent 


Telephone Wabash 1904 
Chicago, Il. 


Canadian 


Pacific 
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be done in connection with the extraor- 
dinary educational resources of Yale uni- 
versity. While this is but another ex- 
ample of the present trend toward tying 
theological seminaries up with great uni- 
versities, it is not expected that the court 
permission will be taken advantage of for 
several years to come. 


Gutenberg Bible Brings 
Record Price 


A record price for a single book was 
paid recently in New York when Dr. 
Abraham S. Wolf Rosenbach gave $106,- 
000 for a perfect copy of the Gutenberg 
Bible. This is one of the 45 known re- 
maining copies of the first complete book 
to be printed from movable type. There 
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are 1,282 pages divided into two volumes, 
the whole illuminated with hand-painted 
initials and decorations. The only serioys 
competition which Dr. Rosenbach me 
came from the Episcopal cathedral of 
St. John the divine. 


Denies Mennonites Are 
Returning to Canada 

Canadian newspapers have recently re. 
ported that the Mennonites who emigrated 
to Mexico because of differences with the 
Canadian authorities over military sery. 
ice and school administration are now 
coming back to Canada. The Christian 
Century has carried the same report, tak- 
ing it from Canadian sources. Writing 
to the New Outlook, organ of the United 


Hail Mississippi Vote Against Evolution 


REAT JOY has been shown in funda- 

mentalist circles over the action of 
the legislature of Mississippi in adopting 
a law similar to that already in force in 
Tennessee, forbidding the teaching in tax- 
supported schools of any theory of evolu- 
tion holding “that man descended or as- 
cended from a lower order of animals.” 
The Bible Crusaders of America, the body 
recently organized at Clearwater, Fla., by 
Mr. George F. Washburn, a wealthy hotel 
proprietor, takes to itself particular credit 
for bringing sufficient pressure to bear to 
put the measure through a doubtful up- 
per house. There seems to be no ques- 
tion but that the governor will sign the 
bill. 

A FUNDAMENTALIST NAPOLEON 


As indicating the methods followed by 
the fundamentalists in carrying this legis- 
lature, the summary given in the Clear- 
water, Fla., Herald is of wide interest. 
This newspaper, published in the town in 
which the Bible Crusaders maintain their 
headquarters, has frequently been used 
to make public the ideas of that organiza- 
tion. In its report of the recent victory 
the Herald says: “George F.. Washburn, 
director general of the Bible Crusaders, 
the man who has financed the campaign 
and conducted it from headquarters in 
Clearwater, is naturally elated over this 
signal victory. He says this is the first 
anti-evolution bill ever adopted where 
strong opposition was made to its pas- 
sage. He is confident of other victories in 
the south as the states take the matter 
under consideration. 

“Mr. Washburn was in possession of 
the facts regarding the winning of the 
fight in Mississippi within a few minutes 
after the vote was cast. Mississippi has 
been the scene of two successful and hard 
fought battles in the last two weeks. Two 
different leaders were used, one in the 
house and one in the senate campaigns. 
The fight in the house was directed by 
Dr. T. T. Martin, veteran campaigner for 
the fundamentalists. The senate battle 
was under direction of Dr. I. R. Deane 
and Dr. L. G. Morony, assisted by Drs. 
Bateman Jones and Maples. 

“The forces of the Bible Crusaders were 
directed by Mr. Washburn just as a gen- 
eral directs battle forces in any fight. The 
odds were all against the Crusaders in 
both the house and senate fight, and this 
prohahly had much to do with the chang- 


ing of commanders, as every resource pos- 
sible had to be brought into action if vie- 
tory was to be won. 

“Commander Washburn wired his forces 
in Florida and Tennessee to assemble in 
Jackson, Miss., and prepare for the fight 
That the evolutionary forces in Tennes- 
see were assisting the Mississippi forces 
was known to the fundamentalists. The 
first report after canvassing the Missis- 
sippi house allowed strong opposition. The 
Crusaders were not daunted, however, but 
kept up the fight until victory was won 
After winning in the house Dr. Martin 
thought the senate safe and returned to 
headquarters in Clearwater. The evolv- 
tionists began making big gains in the 
senate and new leaders were sent in to 
carry the fight to the last trench—which 
they did, and successfully, according to 
reports. 


STUDENTS PROTEST 

“The students of the University of 
Mississippi petitioned the senate to kill 
the proposed anti-evolutionary bill. They 
had conducted a _ vigorous campaign 
through the students and universities and 
it was said that had the bill been voted 
upon last week it would have been lost 
two to one. It was only through the most 
vigorous action of the Crusaders that the 
battle was won. During the campaigns in 
both the house and senate the Crusaders 
caused mass meetings to be held all over 
Mississippi and thousands of telegrams 
and letters poured in upon the law-making 
bodies urging the passage of the ant 
evolution bill.” 

Mr. Washburn’s public announcement 
of victory is equally interesting: 

“Dr. L. G. Morony and Bible Crusaders 
The Bible Crusaders of America voice the 
gratitude of eighty million fundamentalists 
of this nation for the great victory won ® 
Mississippi for the separation of church 
and state. If it is considered objection 
able to teach the Bible in the tax sup 
ported schools of America it is certainly 
wrong to teach any other religion, whether 
true or false. Mississippi by her action 
nobly joins illustrious Tennessee and 
Texas in their contention. Our great vi 
tory in Mississippi will soon be followed 
by other states until this great Christa? 
republic has been freed from the domimioe 
of agnosticism and atheism in our 
schools and universities.” 
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church of Canada, Mr. J. H. Block, of 
orden, Minn., categorically denies the 


reported return. “My firm and myself,” 
says Mr. Block, “have been closely in 


Debate Possibility of British Church Union 


HE LATEST SERIES of newspaper 

discussions of questions connected 
with religion to occupy the attention of 
the British public has dealt with the possi- 
bility of church union. Under the au- 
spices of the Daily Express, of London, a 
notable group of church leaders, drawn 
from all denominations, gave their ideas 
as to what the future might hold. All 
favored the principle, as is usual, but the 
discussion brought out many suggestions 
as to the difficulties in the way and the 
methods by which these might best be re- 
moved. 


A BISHOP FORESEES REUNION 


“Reunion is coming. But it has still a 
long road to travel,” said the bishop of 
Winchester in the opening article. “The 
chief difficulty is that people do not want 
it, When I say ‘people’ I mean the large 
bulk of the rank and file of the various 
churches. The leaders are in most cases 
anxious and alert, but the ordinary folk 
are apathetic and even suspicious. From 
this point of view they might be described 
in Browning’s well-known line as ‘finished 
and finite clods untroubled by a spark’.” 

“What are the prospects? They are 
entirely unfavorable if by reunion be 
meant any rigid uniformity of belief or 
observances. Nor is this inability to be 
wondered at or deprecated,” said Dr. Scott 
Lidgett. “Yet the case becomes alto- 
gether different if the problem of reunion 
be envisaged in a larger way, so that 
mutual recognition, fellowship, and co- 
operation be established upon the basis 
of vital agreement in acknowledging the 
authority of our Lord and be embodied in 
a flexible organization, which preserves 
what is vital in different traditions and 
allows large liberty of diverse usages with- 
in the one body. 

“It is the outstanding merit of the Lam- 
beth appeal that it contemplates and leads 
the approach to such a deeper, more 
spiritual, and, therefore, more elastic re- 
union; based, not upon the suppression, 
but upon the appreciation of differences 
that may coexist with and under dominant 
agreements.” 


CONGREGATIONAL VIEWPOINT 


“A creed as a symbol of unity is a 


very imperfect and blundering instrument, 
and to impose the terms of an old state- 
ment upon the minds of men today is to 
discourage rather than encourage real be- 
ef, Our conviction is that belief does 
not need an anchor of that kind. It trusts 
itself to the living spirit of truth and keeps 
a2 open mind for all fresh revelations. 
It hesitates to bind itself to creeds drawn 
up centuries ago, not because it believes 
less, but because it is not the natural 
‘xpression of the faith today,” wrote Dr. 
Sidney Berry, secretary of the Congrega- 
tonal union. 

“Tt is my conviction, then, that no real 
union of churches can be achieved either 
‘YY giving assent to any one form of 
teclesiastical government or to the articles 
ofa creed. Is it too much to ask that 
‘ion should be achieved by an act in 


which the churches should recognize each 
other as belonging to that church of Christ 
which is so much greater than any one 
of its parts?” 


ANOTHER BISHOP 


“You cannot have unity after genera- 
tions of schism without some accepted 
principle of unity, and some solemn and 
significant act of coming together. And 
this, it is agreed, the facts being what 
they are, involves the ultimate regulariza- 
tion of all existing ministerial orders upon 
a reformed episcopal basis,” said the 
bishop of Ripon. 

“But we on the Anglican side must 
first do everything in our power to take 
the sting from this requirement, by mak- 
ing plain, ‘beyond a peradventure,’ that all 
this is simply in the interests of order, 
not to secure for those whose commissions 
are thus (so to speak) revised and ex- 
tended any ‘grace of orders’ which they 
could not otherwise have, or to make 
‘valid’ the sacraments which they dis- 
pense.” 
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touch with the whole situation for years 
past as the legal advisers of Old Colony 
church Mennonites, who are the Men- 
nonites to whom your article obviously 
refers in its opening lines. Prior to their 
hegira they occupied a fine stretch of ter- 
ritory in Manitoba lying between the 
C.P.R. southwestern branch and the in- 
ternational boundary, roughly speaking 
between Morden and Gretna. To the 
number of about 3,100 they emigrated 
south in the years mentioned, and there 
few hundreds still left, most of 
whom are going to their new home this 
spring. Now, here is the point: of the 
total number who have left the district 
not more than a dozen have returned, or 
say one-half of which I 
think you will agree is small a 
ratio as could be expected in as large a 
community migration as this. In 
this large body of settlers Manitoba lost 
a larger aggregate of real sterling charac 
ter than she would suffer by the removal 
of any class of people from her borders 

Canadians or And I think 
I am within the mark when I say that the 
government of Manitoba now secretly re- 
the wholly-mistaken policy that 
drove these people away with a club. The 
Old Mennonites in Mexico are 
prospering and happy in their new sur- 
roundings. The president of the republic 
recently visited them, and was delighted 
at the progress they were making and as 
sured them of his good 
sympathy.” 
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Duke University Plans 
Mission Institute 


Duke university, Durham, N. C., will 
hold an institute of missions March 11-12 
Problems of Latin Ameri 
the theme. 
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Give Dr. Matthews Credit for 
Averting Strike 


A long threatened strike on the 
the laundry workers of Seattle, 
was averted by an 
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of the controversy, Mr. William M. Short, 
president of the state federation of labor, 
singled out Dr. Mark A. Matthews, pas- 
tor of the First Presbyterian church, for 
especial praise. “Particularly must a 
great deal of credit go to Dr. Matthews,” 
says Mr. Short, “who threw himself 
whole-heartedly into the threatening sit- 
uation for several months, devoting the 
major part of his time to it and never 
letting up until both sides had put their 
feet under the table in joint conference, 
agreeing to work out a satisfactory agree- 
ment.” 


Long Pastorate 
Closes 

After twenty years of service, Rev. J. 
H. J. Rice has resigned the pastorate of 
the First Congregational church of Em- 
poria, Kans. Mr. Rice has been 
the most picturesque characters in one of 
the most picturesque communities in the 
United States. Not only has he served 
an important church as pastor, but he has 
for years served the municipality as police 
judge. His methods of dealing with per- 
sons brought to the bar have at times 
given a remarkable New Testament at- 
mosphere to his court. 


one ot 


Queen Anne’e Organ Rests 
In New York Village 


St. John’s Episcopal church, Clyde, 
N. Y., possesses an organ which is said 
to be the oldest in the American conti- 
nent. It was originally given to Trinity 
church, New York city, by Queen Anne 
of England. The only condition attached 
to the queen's gift was that if the church 
ever installed a larger instrument, the 
organ received from England should not 
be sold, but should be given to a smaller 
church. In accordance with this provis- 
ion, Trinity church, New York, later sent 
the organ to Trinity church, Utica, which 
in turn passed it on to Trinity church, 
Geneva, from which it was finally brought 
to Clyde in 1846. The old organ has but 
one set of keys, but six stops, less than 
100 pipes, and no pedal notes. Various 
museums have attempted to secure it, but 
the church has retained it and says that it 
will continue to do so 


Final Figures Given on 
Canadian Presbyterians 


The church authorities of Canada have 
finally been able to arrive at a definite 
conclusion as to how many Presbyterian 
congregations entered the United church 


and how many stayed out. Difficulties 
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have been experienced largely because jp 
the terms of the act of parliament under 
which the United church was formed, q 
congregation means a_ worshiping unit 
while a charge may be composed of one 
of a number of such congregations. The 
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of the congress will be Mundelein, a sub- 
urb named after the present Roman Cath- 
olic cardinal of Chicago. Among the lat- 
est announcements concerning the con- 
gress is a report that Cardinal Caernoch, 
primate of Hungary, will lead a pilgrim- 
age of more than 1000 Hungarians to par- 
ticipate in the gathering. 


Women Call Law Enforcement 
Convention 

The women’s national committee for 
law enforcement has called a convention 
to be held at Washington, D. C., April 
11-13. Nine commissions, representing 
various organizations and sections of the 
country will present reports on legal, po- 
litical, educational, social, patriotic and 
religious aspects of law observance and 
enforcement. A conmission of church 
women, of which Mrs. Fred S. Bennett 
is chairman, will report at the opening 
Churches and religious organiza- 
tions of all kinds are expected to send 
delegates. 


session. 


Michigan Students Lead in 
Union .Services 

Students from the University of Mich- 
igan spent the closing three days of Feb- 
ruary in the town of Tecumseh in the 
same state. There under the auspices of 
the churches, high school and commercial 
club, they conducted a series of meetings 
and other inspirational activities which 
drew in every religious organization ex- 
cept the Roman Catholic church. Under 
the leadership of the college students it 
was found possible to conduct a type of 


Nearly 70,000 American homes 


are now finding inspiration in the day-by-day use of THE DAILY ALTAR. Are 
any of your homes, Mr. Pastor, among these 70,000? Have you done your part? 
A hundred members of your congregation will gladly enlist in this “quiet hour” 
movement if you will call their attention to the need and opportunity. 
are reading this suggestion on March 1o or 11. There is just time for you to get 
word to us—by mail or wire—to send you 15 or 25 or so copies of The Daily Altar 
that you may have them beside your pulpit for next Sunday, the 14th. 
is not practicable, order them at once and have them for March 21. On one of 
these Sundays make the theme of your morning sermon “‘Modern Living and the 
Devotional Life’? and mention The Daily Altar as an aid to the cultivation of 
spritual thinking and living. 
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union work such as has not before been 
attempted 


Goes from Iowa to 
Boston Suburb 

Dr. Carlyle Summerbell has resigned 
the pastorate of the Unitarian church of 
Keokuk, Ia., to become the minister of 
the Unitarian church at Roslindale, Mass. 
Dr. Summerbell has had a distinguished 
career in the Unitarian fellowship, as well 
as in the Christian church, of which he 
was formerly a member. For seven years 
he was president of Palmer college in Mis- 
souri, and served for a time as president 
of the home mission board of his former 
denomination. He saw duty in France as 
a chaplain during the world war. While 
at Keokuk he has occupied a distinguished 
place as a leader in community activities 
and has also gained attention for his pene- 
trating discussions of modern religious is- 
sues, several of which have been carried 
on in the form of debate with noted free- 
thinkers. 


Plan Scottish Memorial 
To Livingstone 

Property in the village of Blantyre, 
Scotland, connected with the boyhood of 
David Livingstone, is being acquired as a 
nucleus for a Scottish national memorial 
to the missionary explorer. Blantyre 
lodge will be made over into a museum. 


Tells Students Needs of 
Modern Civilization 

At the third annual session of the joint 
Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. conferences of 
New England, held at Northfield, Mass., 
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Feb. 12-14, Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr, of De. 
troit, was the principal speaker. T. 

as his topic “The Needs of Modern Ciyjj. 
ization,” Dr. Niebuhr spoke on “Unifying 
Personality,” “Intellectual Difficulties j, 
the Christian Life,” “Needs of Moder 








Saint John, 
Pythagoras, Moses 
Balzac could compare with these men 


only the 18th Century philosopher, 


EMANUEL 
SWEDENBORG 


Of his writings Balzac said, “We find in 
them the elements of a magnificent con- 
ception of Society. 

“His theocracy is sublime, and his creed is 
the only acceptable one to superior souls. 


The world of today needs Sweden- 
borg; it is ready for him. Why not 
ing about him and 


Tour name end address on a postal 
will bring you information regard- 
ing a special offer of his 
AMERICAN SWEDENBORG PRINTING 
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Civilization” and “The Christian Church 
and Civilization.” Among other things 
Dr, Niebuhr said: “The tendencies which 
began with the protestant reformation and 
came to fruition in the nineteenth cen- 
tury have completely secularized civiliza- 
tion. Politics has been secularized. Na- 
tions are believed to be more or less 
morally autonomous. The doctrine that 
a nation can do what it wants inevitably 
‘ecyes in an international diplomacy which 
operates on the assumption that nations 
are not to be trusted. Economics is secu- 
larized. Business is business, men say, 
by which they mean that it need not be 
true to any moral law or fretted by any 
moral scruples. The inevitable conse- 
euence of secularized politics is interna- 
All secularized economics is 
class war. Europe still has both, and 
modern civilization is obviously bankrupt 
in Europe. In America our moral bank- 
ruptcy is not obvious. Our wealth ob- 
scures our moral defects. Thus we are in 
danger of adding hypocrisy to the sins of 
modern society. America is in danger of 
becoming at once the most respectable 
and the least Christian nation on earth. 
To save civilization we need a love strong 
enough to save men from the vicious circle 
of hatred and fear in which they period- 
ically involve themselves in group life in 
any completely secularized society. And 
we need a conscience so sensitized by re- 
ligion, so imperious in its demand, as to 
bring even groups and nations under its 
dominion.” About 125 
senting 35 colleges were in attendance. 


tional war 


Erect Crucifix as Sargent 
Memorial 


A large bronze crucifix designed by the | 
late John S. Sargent, is being placed as a | 
memorial to him in the crypt of St. Paul’s | 


cathedral, London. The crucifix is the 
gift of Mr. Sargent’s sisters. It repre- 
sents Christ with a figure on either side, 
holding a chalice, and it was originally 
designed for the Boston public library as 
one of a series of pictures and symbols 
representing the history of all the reli- 
gions of the world, culminating in Chris- 
tianity. 


New Lutheran Leader in 
Minneapolis 
Rev. Ambrose Hering, for eleven years 


executive secretary of the inner-mission | 


work of the Lutherans at Pittsburgh, has 
been transferred to Minneapolis to de- 


velop a social service program in the twin | 
There are nine Lutheran synods | 


Cities 
represented in and about Minneapolis and 
St. Paul with the largest Protestant con- 
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stituency in the city. It is expected that 
a program of charities of considerable 
dimensions will be conducted. 


Make Joint Study of 
Wisconsin Churches 

The home missions council of Wiscon- 
sin, representing the denominational lead- 
ers of the state, conducted a joint study 
of a number of fields in the central part 
of the state during the first week in Feb- 
ruary. Dr. Charles E. Vermilya, execu- 
tive secretary of the national home mis- 
sions council, accompanied the group 
making the survey and addressed public 


meetings in each town where the group 
stayed over night. As a consequence of 
this study, denominational leaders are 
convinced that a re-arrangement of par- 
ish lines is necessary. The people in the 
communities visited expressed much dis- 
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satisfaction with the present division of Presbyterian congregation which has had conception into effect. At the same time, 
religious forces. Further conferences are a remarkable growth in membership dur- the government of Brazil has established 
to be held with a view to determining ing recent years. a national board of health which is work. 
upon a definite readjustment. Designs Sports Window eee comprehensive urban and rural 

For Cathedral 1ygiene and health programs. The pro. 
gram for Rio de Janeiro carries a special 
department of infantile hygiene which 
includes the care of mothers and of 


Louisville Seminary , ; 
Ready to Move Ralph Adams Cram, architect of the 

The southern Baptist theological semi 
nary of Louisville, Ky., has selected the 
middle of March as the date for its re- 
moval to its new home. The dormitories 


York city, has designed a stained glass 
window to be placed in the sports bay. | ¥ DEO OEY, 
for married students will not be ready for *. Ngee geet yoo , «* — ss a | Does Your 
occupancy until the opening of the new — ee oo ee SE 
thing else is ready. When the school, ner agp. yocntine: Range sy Hse “er 
headed by President E. Y. Mullins, makes ‘27S 4f€ Portrayed. = on the other pane 
find itself in one of the most complete ing, track athletics, football, skating, | A B 1]? 
theological plants in the world hockey, soccer, fencing, wrestling. pole Cll: 
al plants , 
Carlton College Completes boating. A study of the drawings for the | A Pul it? 
Campaign ? window suggests that Mr. Cram hardly | p ° 
has completed its campaign for $2,300,000. Sports which he has depicted. 
Of this amount $1,200,000 is for perman- Mission and Government 
Cooperate in Brazil A N O ? 
ing equipment and current expenses. The Rio de Janciro, Brazil, } te whe Cw Tgan: 
college is now free from all indebtedness. ) re Se any Se 
For Havana ary institution and the Brazilian govern- 
Committees have been appointed to con- ™ent. The congress on Christian work An Altar Cloth? 


cathedral of St. John the divine, New 
At the top an angel is shown crowning 
school year next September, but every- chasing, cycling, handball, swimming, h h d 
its exodus from its old quarters, it will there are represented horse racing, row- 
vaulting, boxing, trap-shooting and motor- 
Carlton college at Northfield, Minn., has expert knowledge of some of the ib ? 
A Library? 
ent endowment, and $1,100,000 is for build- | 
nessed the opening of a significant piece A N Wi d ? 
Plan Union Church of cooperative work between a mission- Cw InagoW: 
duct a campaign in Cuba and the United held in Montevideo a year ago emphasized 


States to secure $300,000 wherewith to the opinion that “no Christian church A M . l Fy bl ? 
build a new plant for the union evangelical fully discharges its mission unless it min- emor;ria a et! 
church of Havana, Cuba. The plant will isters to human welfare in both a physical 
be in three sections including a minister's and a spiritual sense.” In Rio de Janeiro | Please answer our advertisements. Leading Firms 
residence, a Sunday school building and there is an institutional missionary plant, | 44 Publishers advertise in The Christian Century 
a church. The union church at Havana known as the People’s Central institute, 
has developed out of the English-speaking which is trying to put this socialized AN ATONI TANI AIAN GONG TON AION ON TON T@\' 0X8 O\ GOO 
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children up to the age of six. Clinics 
are being opened gradually in different 
sections of the city. The institute, using 
‘unds provided by the board of missions 
of the southern Methodist church, offered 
to provide a home for such a clinic. After 
the most careful investigation, the gov- 
ernment accepted the offer, and the work 
was begun on Christmas day. In an ad- 
dress made at the opening of the new 
clinic the doctor in charge, speaking as 
an oficial of the government, expressed 
the pleasure of the Brazilian authorities 
in having found so satisfactory a basis 
for cooperative effort with the evangelical 
mission forces. 


Offer Prizes for Sermon 
On Eugenics 

The American Eugenics society is of- 
fering three prizes of $500, $300 and $200 
for the best sermon preached on the sub- 
‘ect of eugenics between July and Octo- 
ber of the present year. The offer is open 
to any minister, priest, rabbi or student 
f a theological school. Detailed an- 
nouncements may be obtained from the 
society, 185 Church street, New Haven, 
Conn 


Name Ten Worthiest 
Jewish Citizens 

The Jewish Tribune has been making 
i» a list of the ten Jews who have con- 
tributed most to the life of America. The 
list in order is as follows: Nathan Straus, 
Louis D. Brandeis, Louis Marshall, Julius 
Rosenwald, Hyam Solomon, Oscar S. 
Straus, Stephen S. Wise, Jacob H. Schiff, 
Adolph S. Ochs and Felix M. Warburg. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


erican Among the Riff, by Vincent Sheean. 
tury, $3.50. 
aho, by Hugh Pendexter. Bobbs Merrill, 


er of Armageddon, by Raymond Savage. 
bs Merrill, $5.00. 

The First Age of Christianity, by Ernest F. Scott. 

Macrr illan $1.50. 

pe Victoria at the Helm, by George Ezra Hunt- 

ley. Revell, $1.50. 

Christian Ethics, by Hervin U. Roop. Revell, 
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Good books on 
THE RURAL CHURCH 


Tested Methods in Town and Country. 
Brunner, $1.25. 

Churches of Distinction in Town and Country, 
Brunner, $1.60. 

Cision Program for the Rural Community, 


Church on the Changi Frontier, 

—w. $2.50. ~ 

Rural Chureh Life in the Middle West, 
Landis, $2.50. 

Country Church in Industrial Zones, $2.50. 

Town and Country Chureh in the United 
States, Morse Brunner, $2.50. 

Chureb Life in the Rural South, Brunner, 


Country Church in New World Order, 
Brunner, $1.00. 

Six Thousand Country Churches, Gill and 
Pinchot, $2.00. 

Rerel Church Serving the Community, 
arp, % 

The Church in Ameri 


sh, $1.50. 
jOus ucation, 
Athearn, $5.00. 
Solving the Country Church Problem, 
Bricker, $2.25. 
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Why We Behave Like Human Beings 


By George A. Dorsey, ez .~ ——4 f Seas University of Chicago 


6 pores story of Dr. Dorsey's quest for know!l- 
edge reads like a romance. For more than a 
quarter of a century he has devoted himself to 
the study of mankind — in the library and the 
laboratory, among human beings in the most 
sophisticated capitals of the world, and in sav- 
age territories never before penetrated by a 
white man. 





Unprecedented praise from critics, 
writers and scientists: 
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Sinclair Lewis “Answers better than any one book 
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For your older Intermediates, Seniors, Adults and Home Department 


READ— 


Hersert L. Wittetrt, Jr.'s 
“Clearing Up Difficult Points” 
Joun R. Ewers’ 
“The Lesson Brought Down to Date” 


Ernest FREMONT TITTLE’S 


““The Social Note” 


Witu1am Byron Forsusn’s 
““Lesson Forum” 

Ernest BourNner ALLEN’S 
“Prayer Thought” 
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‘*You haven’t achieved half the circulation you would have if all 
the people who care for intelligence without strings tied to it found out 
about The Saturday Review.’’ So wrote Mr. Walter Lippman, Editor 
of the New York World. He was chiding the publishers for boasting 
that, in one brief year, The Saturday Review had come to command a 
circulation of 24,000 copies per week. If you care for intelligence, and if 
you have not found out about The Saturday Review, blame the pub- 
lishers. Blame them for not having risked a fortune in advertising. 
Blame them for not having cried up their wares in tones loud enough 
to compete with the blatant mediocrities. Hereafter, absolve them of 
all blame! This month we are prepared to supply a copy of the cur- 
rent issue of 


The Saturday Review 


of LITERATURE 


The Saturday Review of Litera- i $¢ 
pent Series Dovton of Lee to every person in the U. S. who cares 
by, Amy Loveman, William Rose for intelligence.’’ You will find no 
Benet and Christopher Morley, is . t , “ 
the Govt and only Amnerionn woelily strings tied to the intelligence of the Re- 
evoted to literature. It professes A : - 
to be the most authoritative liter- view. So there are no strings tied to this 
poy tty oe : Th h bli 
a 
literature, but aloo literature, i notice. ere is no charge, no obligation, 
self. aturally, almost every lit- 
crary artist of the ret, vee t no limit. The supply will not be exhausted. 
reat Britain t . S. - 
ee ee oe ew Oe We will keep on printing extra copies until 


every twelve months. 


every request is fulfilled. 
ELLEN GLASGOW: “The paper stands 


i imereoted i ntcllstaal ide can sfonde Simply send in your name and address. 
without it 
H.L. MENCKEN: “It has gone on ahead Use the coupon or your own letter-head. 
of all its competitors.” - 

HENRY GODDARD LEACH: “The suc- Do it NOW! 


cess of The Saturday Review is a tribute to 
the intelligence of the American people.” 

WM. LYON PHELPS: “An authoritative fie 
journal whose decisions are eagerly awaited.” ai. — a 

SINCLAIR LEWIS: “My deepest bow to 
The Saturday Review.” 

PRESDEINT ANGELL OF YALE: “It 
made its place with extraordinary rapidity— 
attributable to the recognized scientific and 
scholarly prestige of its contributors.’ ; 

ROBERT FROST: “I feel bound to you 
by more than ties of eubscription. * 


WALTER de la MARE: “Indeed a boon Without money and without price, send me a copy of the current 
to any lover of literature.” 


ZONA GALE: “‘It is one of the few periodi- issue of The Saturday Review of Literature. Of course, I will look 


: Publishers, The Saturday Review, 

cals for which I look. Thank you for the | at it when it comes. But this is not to obligate me in any way. 
| 
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25 West 45th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


pleasure and profit which | have ha 

EDNA FERBER: “My thanks to you for 
itt” 

AMES BRANCH CABELL: “The re- 
sults of this virtually new departure in lit- 
erary journalism have been—very emphati- 
cally—admirable. 

JOHN GALSWORTHY: “The Saturday 


eview seems to me to have reached ¢ 


Name 


mark. It has certainly fulfilled the hopes of 
this reader!” 
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